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I want to congratulate who ever is responsible for the idea of 
starting the magazine. One receives so much for so little— 
Nina Simmonds, Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public 
Health, Baltimore, Md. 


I think it is the largest small thing I have found in years.— 
James W. McCray, No. Little Rock, Ark. 


Your publication, The Reader’s Digest, I read in its entirety 
and find all of it interesting, Double the subscription price 
would not stop my subscription.—W. A. Brindley, Dean of Fort 
Dodge Junior College, Fort Dodge, Ia. 


I cannot refrain from expressing my enthusiasm for your big 
little magazine, The stimulation I get out of one issue pays for 
the yearly subscription many times over.—Wilfrid L. Husband, 
Los Angeles, Cal, 


I do not want to miss an issue. Your magazine is one of the 
most valuable I’ve ever seen in its method of making wide read- 
ing possible in a very little time.—Miss Mary Jane Enight, Amer- 
ican Mission, North Khartum, Sudan, Africa. 


Your little magazine is always fresh and invigorating, an in- 


dispensable part of my library.—Rev. Milford R. Forshay, Lynn, 
Mass. 


Enclosed please find prescription for another year’s treatment 
of my antidote against “suicide.”—Hdwyn E. Benedict, A. I. A., 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Yours is certainly the busy man’s periodical.—Noel H. Petree, 
Board of Education, Toledo, Ohio. 


I wish to attest my great satisfaction in the Digest. It gives 
me what I want in the form I want, as nothing else I know.— 
Edward J. Ridings, 422 Oook S8t., Denver, Colo. 


For the intelligent, busy person, who wants only the best of 
magazine literature, your publication far exceeds anything we 
have found.—James A. Allen, Attorney, Aledo, IN. 


To the man stationed in foreign parts where periodicals are 
not only expensive but frequently hard to get, The Reader’s Di- 
gest is a godsend —W. M. Small, Chief Geologist, Compania Pet- 
rolera del Agwi, Tampico, Mezico. 
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A Panic in Crookdom 


Condensed from The Review of Reviews (February, ’27) 


Howard McLellan 


OR some time panic has possesse'l 

New York City’s underworld. 

Honest citizens, harried for three 
years by an epidemic of intrenched 
lawlessness, are beginning to feel safe 
again upon the streets. 

This uneasiness among the crooks 
made itself strikingly apparent in an 
unusual way on June 30, 1926, when 
34 convicted felons, representing a 
cross-section of the city’s underworld, 
rushed into court and begged to be 
sent to State’s Prison. Eighteen of 
them were habitual criminals. Twelve 
had been in prison twice before, five 
had served one prison term, and one 
had been in jail 19 times in 19 years. 

They took the judge by surprise. In- 
terminable delay, rather than immedi- 
ate punishment, was what criminals 
usually sought and invariably got. 
But these men wanted to be “inside 
the gates of Sing Sing before mid- 
night.” 

“At midnight,” the spokesman-gang- 
ster explained to the judge, “these 
terrible Baumes Laws go into effect. 
They’re terrible laws, Your Honor, 
terrible.” A few months before he 
had fired dum-dum bullets at a pedes- 
trian who saw him trying to enter a 
jewelry store. 

His grief was shared by a sympa- 
thetic police court lawyer, upset, no 
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doubt, by the sight of three dozen 
possible clients going their way with- 
out benefit of attorney. He also ad- 
dressed the court in sobbing voice. In 
an outburst of unconscious frankness, 
which brought a titter from the specta- 
tors, he said: “It is terrible. Your 
Honor, everybody’s against the crim- 
inal nowadays.” 

The judge gave each of the 34 men 
the limit. They smiled as if he had 
done them a favor. If sentenced after 
midnight under the new laws they 
would have been forced to serve no 
less than five-sixths of the time fixed 
in their sentences. Under the old 
laws—and they were sentenced under 
these—they would serve only one-half 
and, in some cases, only one-third of 
their sentences. Furthermore they 
discerned that release from State 
Prisons after July 1 would be a mat- 
ter of discretion with prison authori- 
ties and not a matter of right auto- 
matically granted them by the old 
laws. And, to add to their discomfit- 
ure, the Baumes Laws would compel 
each actually to serve a year before 
the machinery for release by parole 
could be set in motion. Under the old 
laws a man sentenced to two years 
frequently turned up at his old game 
within eight months after he had been 
sent away. 
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This courtroom incident was merely 
the visible indication of a general 
panic that spread through the great 
city’s underground population. On 
July 1, gunmen, gangsters, hold-up 
men and other criminals, began a 
forced exodus from the city. A three- 
years’ crime wave began to abate. 
There was, however, this unfortunate 
phase to the situation. New Jersey 
within a ten minutes’ ferry ride from 
the metropolis naturally was the first 
to feel the impact of a new increment 
of desperate criminals. In its con- 
sternation, it decided that the best 
thing was to follow New York’s exam- 
ple and write some of the drastic pro- 
visions into its own penal laws. 


During July, August, and Septem- 
ber—when predatory criminals busy 
themselves laying up a store of loot 
to keep them through the winter— 
major crime dropped 44 percent below 
the figures for the same period in 
1925. There was a 60 percent decrease 
in homicides growing out of robberies. 
Surety-company statistics corroborat- 
ed police department figures. 


To contend that the Baumes Laws 
alone were responsible for this change 


is not accurate. They were about 60 
percent responsible. The remaining 
share of credit is being given to the 
Police Department and in particular 
to the new administration under 
George V. McLaughlin, who resigned 
his office as Superintendent of Banks 
to accept the Police Commissionership 
on January 1, 1926. He shook up his 
department from stem to stern, abol- 
ished favoritism, barred political med- 
dling, sought for the enactment of the 
Baumes Laws, and persuaded the city 
fathers to give him 2500 more police- 
men. 

For 18 years Caleb H. Baumes has 
represented Orange County in the New 
York State Senate. His home is in 
Newburgh, a small, up-river town on 
the Hudson. His present popularity 
in New York City, as the author of 
the new laws, is dne solely to the fact 
that he accepted the chairmanship of 
the Joint Committee on Criminal 
Practice in the regular order of sen- 
jority, and the work of framing new 
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laws came to that committee as a 
matter of course. 


In the main, the new laws represent 
an effort to legislate against the gun 
(without which crime of violence is 
almost impossible) and against the 
habitual crciminal, whose past record 
indicates that his chances of reform 
are slight. 


An added section to the Penal Code 
now makes it a misdemeanor for any 
physician, or any person in charge of 
a hospital, to fail to report at once 
to the police any case treated for pis- 
tol or gunshot wounds. Organized 
criminals were often able to find a 
willing doctor or hospital who would 
conceal their condition from the po- 
lice. The new law, therefore, is a 
short cut to the arrest of wounded 
gunmen. 

A State Central Bureau of Identifi- 
cation has been created, in the office 
of the State Superintendent of Pris- 
ons. Hitherto the police may have act- 
ually arrested a man and yet been un- 
able to identify him as a criminal 
wanted, because of defects both in the 
making and keeping of criminal rec- 
ords, Under this new law duplicates 
are kept in the Central Bureau of all 
identifying matter now existing or 
hereafter taken in the State prisons, 
in the county penitentiaries, and re- 
formatories. Records will be ex- 
changed with other States, and with 
the federal and international police 
agencies where the criminals involv- 
ed are of the professional type. 

This new bureau thus established 
probably is the most modern in Amer- 
ica and will be the most complete. It 
not only will expedite arrests, but will 
insure the proper segregation of of- 
fenders—first and second offenders 
from habitual wrong-doers, 

Easy bail always has furnished the 
professional crook with an avenue of 
escape from the law. The seasoned 
criminal, operating as a part of an or- 
ganization, often contributes to a fund 
known as “fall money.” When ar- 
rested, his bail is furnished out of this 
fund, and lawyers, retained in ad- 
vance by his gang, hurry to his de- 
fense. Thus the criminal is free to 
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flee the jurisdiction or resume his 
operations. Scores of criminals, New 
York court records show, resumed the 
commission of crime immediately af- 
ter their release on bail. 

The new bail laws provide that if 
the person arrested is charged with 
an attempt to commit felony or with 
one of certain misdemeanors, he 
shall first be finger-printed and his 
record, if any, submitted to the judge 
er police magistrate before he shall be 
entitled to bail at all. If, from this 
record, there is reason to believe that 
he has previously been convicted he 
may not be bailed at all. The law is 
mandatory. Courts are not permitted 
to exercise discretion. The misde- 
meanors specified are those usually 
associated with habitual or profes- 
sional crime. This is the first time 
that finger-printing before trial or con- 
viction, has been legalized. 

Bail is not, however, beyond reach. 
If a person accused has a previous 
record he may nevertheless be set free 
on bail by a judge of the higher crim- 
inal courts, provided his record is 
first submitted to the judge. As the 
new law puts a person with a record 
of the kind described in the category 
of actual or probable murderers, when 
it comes to allowing bail to them 
judges are extremely cautious in as- 
suming responsibility for turning such 
a criminal loose under the incentive to 
commit more crimes to secure lawyer’s 
and bondsmen’s fees. 


Also under the new amendment a 
criminal charged with the misde- 
meanors catalogued can no longer be 
bailed before the police lieutenant in 
the station-house, as was formerly his 
right in cases involving charges less 
than felonies. 


The right of separate trial to de- 
fendants jointly indicted for the 
same offense has been removed by an- 
other amendment, Formerly joint de- 
fendants had an absolute right to a 
separate trial. Repeatedly, in the past, 
nine or ten defendants, have demanded 
as many separate trials, thereby mul- 
tiplying that number of times the ef- 
forts of the prosecution, saddling the 
State with extra expense, compelling 
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the reappearance again and again of 
those witnesses who might survive 
intimidation, and dragging the trials 
out for months. Under the new law, 
only if the evidence against one or 
more of the defendants differs mate- 
rially, may the court grant a separate 
trial. 


Another innovation is the new law 
which compels a defendant to state at 
the opening of trial what he expects 
to prove before evidence can be of- 
fered. Hitherto the district attorney 
has been compelled to offer his evi- 
dence immediately after his opening 
address, whereas the defendant did 
not have to make his opening address 
until the State’s evidence actually had 
been presented. This gave the defense 
the full benefit of knowing what the 
district attorney expected to prove, 
before disclosing his own hand. 
Trumped-up defenses were encouraged 
under this procedure. Now both sides 
are on equal terms. 


By far the most radical provisions 
in the new laws are those relating to 
sentence and gun-carrying. They are 
perhaps the most drastic ever passed 
by an American State. They repre- 
sent a complete change in anti-crime 
legislation. 

Formerly, in New York State, first 
degree burglary sentences could not 
be less than ten years, though first-de- 
gree robbery could be anything from 
20 years down to a nominal term. 
Hence the burglar, knowing he could 
get not less than ten years, preferred 
to turn to robbery—for which he 
might get very much less. Now each 
can not get less than 15 years. 

The master mind in robbery—the 
receiver of stolen goods, or “fence,”— 
has been made a felon by the new law 
irrespective of the value of the goods, 
and he may be sentenced up to 20 
years and to pay a fine up to $1000. 
The “fence” is not only the profiteer 
in predatory crime, getting the stolen 
goods at a low price, but he is the in- 
stigator of crime. Without the mar- 
ket for stolen goods, the thief would 
not be encouraged to steal. 

The criminal who employs weapons 
gets unusually severe treatment under 
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an entirely new section of the Penal 
Code. The man who commits a fel- 
ony while armed now finds upon con- 
viction that his sentence is added to 
by reason of the weapon. Where the 
crime is committed by a first offender, 
armed, 5 to 10 years are added to the 
sentence for the felony; 10 to 15 vears 
are added where the offense is the sec- 
ond one; 15 to 25 years for a third, 
and for a fourth conviction 25 years 
to life is the additional sentence. 

This provision, together 
other which imposes life 
ment for a fourth felony regardless 
of the nature of the felony or the 
means employed to commit it, are pur- 
posely intended to meet the saturnalia 
of highway robbery. The provisions 
involve the idea that a man who sets 
out to commit robbery when armed is 
prepared to kill to effect his object or 
to make his escape. The exceptional 
case arising in the future, where this 
reasoning may not seem to apply, can 
only be reached through executive 
clemency. Although 40 men have been 
sentenced to life thus far under the 
new provisions, the Governor has not 
yet extended clemency. Howeve7, 
provision to meet the exception is 
made. 


with an- 
imprison- 


The most revolutionary change in 
sentence procedure is the amendment 
imposing life imprisonment upon hab- 
itual felons in other than murder con- 


victions. For many years New York 
prisons have been filled with men sen- 
tenced as first offenders who either 
pleaded guilty as such to escape pos- 
sible conviction as second or third of- 
fenders or who were not indicted as 
second offenders and could not be sen- 
tenced as such under the law as it 
had been. If the previous offenses 
were not known at the time of indict- 
ment or trial, it made no difference 
that they became known later. Noth- 
ing could be done about it. In prison 
these pseudo first offenders enjoyed 
the privileges and time allowances giv- 
en real initial offenders, and were 
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freed within a short time to prey 
again upon the community. 


A life sentence is made to mean just 
what it says by another amendment 
which removed the power of reducing 
the sentence from the State Board of 
Parole. Many a supposed “lifer” 
under the old parole provisions was 
out again after ten years. 


The Baumes Laws require by man- 
datory provisions that the police de- 
partments, prosecuting officials, and 
all others participating in the appre- 
hension and trial of criminals must 
advise courts of the previous records 
of all defendants. The wardens of 
State prisons must also inform courts 
of newly discovered records of old of- 
fenders which may have escaped the 
other authorities. Six convicts, as a 
result, have been brought back into 
court from State prison to receive life 
sentences because, upon arrival at the 
prison, past records showing three 
previous felony convictions had come 
to light. 


In the matter of appeals in criminal 
cases, the new laws drastically reduce 
the time in which they may be taken 
and argued before the courts. Hither- 
to an appeal often dragged along for 
a year. Under the Baumes Laws an 
appeal must be brought within 30 days 
after conviction, and must be argued 
within 60 days or suffer to be declared 
abandoned. Frivolous appeals seeking 
delay only have been reduced 80 per- 
cent in New York City by this pro- 
vision. 


Senator Baumes is now chairman of 
the State Crime Commission, which is 
making an investigation throughout 
the East and in Canada. Among the 
legislation the commission will recem- 
mend are two important changes in 
basic law—one giving prosecutors the 
right to comment before juries on the 
fact that a defendant has not taken 
the witness stand, and the other abul- 
ishing the provision which makes con- 
viction by jury possible only by unan- 
imous verdict. A 10 to 2 jury vote 
under the proposed law will convict. 
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Business Has Wings 


Condensed from The Atiantic Monthly (March, ’27) 


Earnest Elmo Calkins 


YEAR cr two ago the shoemak- 

ers got together, and found that 

the sale of men’s shoes had drop- 
ped one-third. The average man is 
now buying two pairs of shoes a year 
whereas before the war he bought 
three. The consensus of opinion was 
that the motor car is responsible. The 
population now rides where formerly 
it walked, and saves one-third of its 
national shoe bill. 

The slump in men’s shoes affects 
more than the shoemakers. The man- 
ufacturers of shoe laces and eyelets, 
the builders of shoemaking machin- 
ery, the tanners of leather, and the 
growers of cattle, to say nothing of 
the army of labor, are deeply concern- 
ed. It is startling hcw far a disturb- 
ance in one industry reaches, how 
many others are affected. 

These things are not true of wo- 
men’s shoes. The present abbreviated 
skirts continue to make shoes a con- 
spicuous part of a woman’s attire, and 
fashion further says that shoes shall 
match the costume; so women’s shoes 
are doing quite well, thank you. 

But what woman has done to many 
long-established industries is a tale to 
make bankers weep. Makers of hair- 
pins, combs, hair nets, corsets, knit 
underwear, cotton stockings, hose sup- 
porters, lingerie, and petticoats have 
come down to work in the morning 
only to find that the business they 
have built up by years of hard work 
has vanished into thin air overnight. 

One of the things woman has 
thrown overboard, together with most 
of her apparel, is letter writing. No 
one now writes those long, rambling, 
gossipy letters which were one of the 
graces of a simpler and more leisure- 
ly age. Social life is no longer lived 
on paper. It moves on air, and free 
air at that, in its balloon tires and in 
wave lengths in the circumambient 
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ether. Time was when a woman gave 
a “progressive euchre”’ and sent out 
20 invitations written on her personal 
note paper, necessitating 20 letters in 
reply. Now she “gets on the phone” 
and arranges a “bridge” before she 
hangs up, and two quires of writing 
paper are deprived of market. And 
the advertising man is asked to think 
up some cther uses for stationery be- 
sides writing letters on it. 

Some industries seem basic. 
would imagine the ice business be- 
longed in that class. But a quarter 
of a million electric refrigerators 
have been installed in homes in the 
last four years. That public which in 
20 years has belome an expert gas- 
engine mechanic by taking care of its 
motor car, and in five years an electric 
engineer through the radio, is being 
trained to adopt artificial refrigera- 
tion with even greater celerity. There 
is a chance that the old-time iceman 
will some day be as extinct as the rag- 
man. 

Here, then, is a new hazard in busi- 
ness to be added to the customary ones 
which in the past a manufacturer 
must overcome if he would succeed. 
Now the unstable, excitable, fickle 
public is showing a disposition to 
change its mind, its habits, and its 
clothes which such disconcerting sud- 
denness as to leave the shortest pos- 
sible time for readjustments. The 
mood, the people, the interplay of one 
new discovery or invention with an- 
other, the quickness with which in- 
formation spreads,—by advertising, 
publicity, word of mouth, and moving 
pictures,—are rapidly changing the 
industrial physiognomy of the coun- 
try and shifting the centres of old 
basic industries. 

It is not that change in itself is 
new. The Jacquard loom, the type- 
setting machine, kerosene, the electric 
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light, the motor car, flake breakfast 
foods, the safety razor, the player 
piano, all caused upheavals. But 
these things were slower in develop- 
ing. They came as single spies, not 
whole battalions. What makes the 
present fluid state of business notable 
is the speed with which things happen 
—what Robert Updegraff has called 
“the new American iempo.” He says: 


“The new American tempo is mani- 
festing itself in a number of interest- 
ing ways. 


“First, in the public’s disconcerted 
willingness to turn its back on estab- 
lished institutions, products, methods, 
ideas, as evidenced by the rusting 
rails of hundreds of abandoned trol- 
ley lines; by the difficulty a woman 
with long hair has experienced for 
the past two years in finding a hat 
large enough to fit her head; by the 
wiping out of denominational lines 
and the establishment of ‘community’ 
churches; and by the fact that the 
only thing that saved the solidly en- 
trenched phonograph industry was 
the timely introduction of a new and 
vastly superior machine built on a 
new principle. 


“Next, in the public’s promptness, 
amounting almost to aggressiveness, 
in accepting new products, new meth- 
ods, institutions, and ideas. Witness 
Tacio, balloon tires, the tabloid news- 
papers, the bootlegger, Duco finish— 
not to comment on the celerity with 
which the nation accepted its newly 
created bad breath!” 


Such is the business world we have 
to deal with, a world that has in a 
remarkably short time become almost 
fluid. There are four causes: fashion 
(as it affects manufacture) inven- 
tions and discoveries; changing hab- 
its (sometimes but not always creat- 
ed by the inventions and discoveries, 
and sometimes even by the fashions) ; 
and the responsiveness of the public 
mind, due to the cuinulative effect of 
advertising. It is unimportant eco- 
nomically what a few people do, but 
when the entire populace does it the 
results are registered automatically 
in a thousand factories. 
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Fashion has ever been a wayward 
hussy. The first important advertis- 
ing I worked on was for a skirt bind- 
ing, to protect dresses from the pave- 
ment. Twenty-five years ago many 
factories made this product; it was 
apparently an abiding industry. It 
disappeared graduaily, Its makers 
had time to experiment with other 
products, to adjust their machines to 
making something else. Not so to- 
di. If the trailing skirt had lin- 
gered. on to the post-war period, it 
would be in keeping with the high- 
speed temper of this era to have made 
the two-foot jump in a single season. 


Involved somehow with fashion is a 
similar influence, best described as a 
craze or a fad, which also produces 
concerted action from millions. Rac- 
coon coats, soft collars, the Charles- 
ton, Helen Wills skeleton caps, cross- 
word puzzles, Mah Jongg, compacts, 
are called fashions only by a popular 
misuse of the word. On the other 
hand, such crazes are not to be con- 
fused with habits, Prohibition, the 
eight-hour day, installment buying, 
greater frankness toward sex, have 
all created new sets of habits which 
have their effects on business. The 
present indifference to money, to the 
cost of things, fewer appeals to thrift, 
greater emphasis on gratification, the 
logical result of abundant money, 
shorter hcurs, the five-day week, have 
changed the entire selling appeal of 
many products. 


Invention 
need comment. We contemplate with 
sangfroid a new one every day. Hard- 
ly has the radio hecome practicable 
when the air is crowded, and there is 
a dispute over wave lengths. 


“See the airplane,” said a father of 
my acquaintance to his ten-year-old 
daughter the other day, with the won- 
der of a generation which has seen the 
birth of flying. 


“No, Father,” replied the child of 
a@ new era, “that is a hydraplane.” 
(To be continued) 
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Ellis Island, by Liberty Darkened 


Condensed from The Forum (March, ’27) 
John Walker Harrington 


O the Statue of Liberty a young 

immigrant the other dry fervently 

kissed his hands, A steward seized 
him by the arm, and poured into his 
ears a vial of cockney accent. “Poor 
blighter,” he volunteered, “Thinks as 
’ow ’e’s in the Land of the Free. ’E’s 
another guess coming, Before the 
night ’e’s likely to find that be’ind ’er 
Lidy Liberty keeps a jile.” 

Voyagers from overseas here to seek 
new homes and new fortunes, still 
gather at the rail to greet Bedloe’s 
towering torch bearer. Hew often 
they become prisoners of hope on that 
bleak isle to which Liberty turns a 
cold, bronze shoulder! 

Doubtless there are more forbidding 
spots than Ellis Island, but going 
there is no voyage to Cythera. Its 
vegetation is as scanty as its beauty. 
It even lacks the one tree, which bore 
pirate fruit and gave it its old name, 
Gibbet Island. 

As the steamships approach New 
York, the sorting of sheep and goats 
begins. The sheep have been exam- 
ined in American consulates, in cer- 
tain countries,—England, Irish Free 
State, Germany, Holland, and the 
Scandinavian lands,——and under Eden- 
ic conditions. If no physical defect 
has developed in transit, and their pa- 
pers are flawless, most immigrants 
passing this secondary scrutiny may 
land at the piers. The goats come 
from countries where primary exam- 
inations are not made at consulates. 

From the wharf, immigrants are 
guided into the first floor reception 
corral of the station and disposed on 
benches. One by one they are led into 
rooms adjoining for medical examina- 
tion. Men are stripped down to the 
buff entirely, women nude to the gir- 
dle, are scanned and thumped by prac- 
titioners of their own sexes. To these 
strangers at the gates of a strange 
land, comes many a harrowing ordeal. 
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Weepy eyes are danger signals. A 
speck of dust, a draft, may rouse sus- 
Picion of trachoma. Like a gaunt 
spectre Fear always leers at the el- 
bows of doctor and nurse, Some hear 
their doom at once from the white- 
robed inquisitors; others are held in 
long suspense. 

“Detained” immigrants become Vir- 
tual prisoners in a huge hall, known 
as “Detention Quarters.” A guard un- 
does the door and locks it again after 
they have crossed the threshold. They 
may send telegrams, but not use a 
telephone. Representitives of immi- 
grant aid societies are not permitted 
to be present at hearings of the de- 
tained, and none may discuss his case 
with any “S. I.” (Special Inquiry) 
suspect. 

Lodging on Ellis Island is about as 
pleasant as steerage was many years 
ago, Women and very young children 
sleep in big dormitories in single-deck 
beds and may have screens drawn 
about them if privacy is desired. Men 
and boys are assigned to quarters with 
two-decker beds, bunk-house _ style. 
Curfew rings at nine o’clock for all, 
even for first class passengers some- 
times detained in private rooms. Most 
of those detained want to sleep her- 
metically sealed at night. They have 
their way, and the minority draw 
morning headaches. In the morning, 
when the sashes are up, hundreds of 
sparrows fly in through the bars, ex- 
plore, and return to the open air. Birds 
of freedom, they! 

In another division, under armed 
guard, are felons and criminals, await- 
ing deportation. Some have been 
there two years, Other departments 
are given to boundary jumpers, “boot- 
legged” immigrants, stowaways,—and 
to women of an ancient calling. ... 
They exercise at different hours, in 
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what passes as a recreation ground,— 
a prison yard for all that, despite see- 
saws and swings, 

Red tape first and always is the eas- 
iest clew to follow in the dark mazes of 
an immigration jurisprudence. There 
is the letter of the law always avail- 
able for the killing of the spirit. To 
those who may have the slightest tech- 
nical shortcomings in their visas, the 
boards show no mercy of any quality. 
A, reentry permit minus one of its 
rubber-stamp signatures, obviously due 
to official neglect, earns weeks of de- 
tention on Ellis Island,—for the 
Boards cut no Gordian knots with the 
sword of common sense. If a minor 
is born in the United States in a com- 
munity that has no official registrar 
of vital statistics, woe is him if he 
brings only a certificate of baptism! 
It cannot be inferred that he had been 
born before his christening. 

A boy of 15, with a clerical slip in 
his visa, is sent back to Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, and there he must stay. A 
woman, leaving Prague with a perfect 
bill of health, contracts a cold on ship- 


board, is officially judged to have pul- 


monary tuberculosis, and back she 
must go although she came to this 
country as a child, was married here, 
and only returned to her native land 
on a visit. 

There came a Swedish family last 
autumn. The aged father was detain- 
ed. His relatives spent the night at the 
Island, and in the morning went to the 
hearing on his case. “Case dismissed,” 
the inspector stated, with official air. 
“Alien is dead.” “Dead?” cried the 
daughter. “Why didn’t you tell us?” 
He had passed away at four o’clock in 
the afternoon before, after a fall on 
the floor—and of it. No tidings had 
crossed the nexus between the hospi- 
tals and station. There was time 
enough to know that in the morning, 
—for the information of the inquisi- 
tions of the Order of the S. I. that one 
less alien would require their judicial 
powers. 

The Commissioner of Immigration 
can do nothing to free fellow-beings 
from the grip of this Octopus of. Offi- 
cialdom, If there be an appeal in any 
case, it lies not with him, but with 
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the Secretary of Labor in Washington. 
At least a week is required for the 
necessary papers to be sent to Wash: 
ington, pass through the machinery, 
and come back, without making any 
allowances for the study of cases by 
the Secretary himself. Officials of 
Immigraticn find little incentive to 
make clean-cut rulings, for the pres- 
ent rules are boomerangs which re- 
turn to smite initiative in the face. 
When days and weeks pass and ap- 
peals lag, many abandon both appeal 
and hope. Outward bound, such as 
these cast their papers into the bay 
and clench their fists as they are borne 
past Liberty’s hollow shell. 

Between the treatment of those 
whom she bars or deports and of those 
to whom she gives her grudging con- 
sent to enter, Ellis Island makes no 
perceptible distinctions of manner. No 
official hand of fellowship is extended. 
It is enough that immigrants are not 
beaten and robbed. That is the secret 
attitude. Dark detention pens have 
been abolishec, yet the old system 
which slays self-respect still abides. 
Less like a slaughter-house in its in- 
ternal plan is Ellis Island, yet none 
the less a shambles of souls. 

Steamship companies have done 
away with steerage, as generally un- 
derstood. Ocean dormitories have been 
cut up into staterooms. The third 
class passengers are almost as well 
served as once first cabin passengers 
were. Their meals are eaten at small 
tables, furnished with clean linen and 
shining plated ware. They have their 
social hall, smoking-room, library, and 
a limited promenade, They of quota 
quality, some in picturesque native 
garb, most in conventional attire, 
compare favorably with our average 
Americans in their decorum and clean- 
liness. 

Times have changed, and conditions 
with them. Ellis Island is an outworn 
institution that should be readjusted 
to 20th century civilization. The ob- 
servation of its workings, which the 
writer has studied for years, convinces 
him that this forbidding prison and all 
it rep;esents should be dealt with in 
accordance with the dictates of com- 
mon sense and humanity. 
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The Friendly Eskimo 


Condensed from The Mentor (February, ’27) 


Vilhialmur Stefansson 


N appearance the Mackenzie River 
Eskimos were just like other Indi- 
ans that I kad seen in various parts 

of North America That was not 
strange, for the Eskimos are only one 
kind of North American Indian. Most 
students of the Eskimos think the 
evidence conclusive that two or three 
thousand years ago they were living 
in the northern forest between Hudson 
Bay and the Mackenzie River. It has 
been assumed that their movement 
northward from their homeland was 
started by the pressure of more pow- 
erful enemies to the south. Scientists 
assume, without investigation, that a 
movement uorthward is necessarily 
into a less desirable country, and 
must, therefore, be forced. { think 
that the Eskimos moved north because 
they discovered that the hunting and 
fishing were better there, and the gen- 
eral conditions of life easier. 


There are at least as many caribou 
and fish in the Eskimo country as in 
the Slavey lands to the south; and 
there is besides a priceless animal, the 
seal. When you cetch a seal it is as 
if you had secured a very fat pig. with 
the advantage that the seal’s skin is 
much better for clothing. He gives 
you lean and fat for food, fat for 
light, and fat for the fuel with which 
most Eskimos keep their houses uni- 
formly at tropical heat. 


Every able person worked. The 
custom was to get up a little before 
daylight. In earlier times they must 
have guessed at the hour but now 
they have watches and clocks. With 27 
of us in one room the floor was all 
taken up with the sleepers, except for 
a little open space in the middle. After 
a few minutes of scattered conversa- 
tion one of the women would chal- 
lenge another to a race in dressing. 
All Eskimos, both men and womeun, 
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sleep completely naked under their 
blankets. Their clothing has no but- 
tons and can be slipped on in a mo- 
ment, so that an Eskimo can dress at 
least as quickly as a city fireman when 
an alarm is turned in. 

The women would then dash out 
and come back in a few minutes, each 
with an armful of frozen fish. They 
would throw their armfuls down with 
a great clatter on the middle of the 
floor and then they wouid take off 
their upper and nether garments, for 
Eskimos are very careful not to get 
their shirts or socks damp with per- 
spiration. 

We would wait around for half an 
hour until the fish were slightly soft- 
ened. The women would then peel off 
the skins and cut the fish into seg- 
ments. Platters were filled with fish 
and passed around. Each of us took 
a piece and gnawed it much as Ameri- 
cans gnaw corn on the cob. 


Mest of the Mackenzie Eskimos 
smoked. Tobacco came to Alaska 
from Asia across Bering Straits in 
prehistoric times, and the commerce 
in it extended as far east as the Mac- 
kenzie. Being inveterate smokers, our 
Eskimos, both men and women, had a 
pipe before breakfast. Thereupon we 
dressed. Those able to do so then 
started off for the fishing places. 


We fished with hooks through holes 
cut in the ice with our ice chisels, In 
primitive times these chisels were 
made of ivory or native copper, but 
ours were of steel. We did not expect 
more than half a dozen bites at our 
hooks per day. The fish caught in 
the summer in nets had been of all 
sizes, but chiefly small. In winter we 
averaged bigger fish. As I remember 
it, they were seldom less than five 
pounds and sometimes ran to 18, or 
even 25. 
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Eskimo clothing is more sensibly 
comfortable than anything north Eu- 
ropeans have devised for winter wear, 
It is a nearly perfect insulation from 
the cold. You might almost as well 
be dressed in a vacuum bottle as iu 
one of their double suits of furs. The 
caribou skins are worked as soft as 
chamois, and the fur is turned in. 
You might think this would be tick- 
lish, but as a matter of fact no under- 
garment can be more grateful to your 
body than one of these. They feel 
against your back just the way a seal- 
skin collar feels against your cheek. 
The outer garments of the Mackenzie 
winter costume are of slightly heav- 
jer skins and with the fur turned out. 


The combined weight of everything 
we wore from top to toe was no more 
than nine or ten pounds, which is not 
nearly as much as the average Ameri- 
can man’s underwear aud business 
suit together with even a fairly light 
winter overcoat. And still our clothes 
were so nearly cold-proof that we 
used to sit moticnless for hours at a 
time, while fishing. 


We used to come home from our 
fishing about the middle cf the aft2- 
noon to find huge kettles of fish boil- 
ing. This was the time when the 
temperature of the house was raised 
by the cooking from its average of 
80 degrees to perhaps 110 degrees. 
We peeled off our things as soon as 
We came in and sat cross-legged on 
the fur pedding along the walls until 
_ troughs of boiled fish were brought 
Oo us. 


More than half the Eskimos in the 
world have never seen or heard of a 
snow house. They live in tents in the 
summer and in houses of wood, stone, 
earth or some similar material in 
winter. But in a few districts the 
much-advertised snow house really 
exists. 


The best way to make a deor in a 
snow house is to dig a trench in the 
snowdrift on top of which the house 
stands, and thus to enter from below. 


This is because cold air is heavier 
than warm. We make a small hole 
at the peak so that the warm air can 
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escape just fast enough for ventilation 
purposes. The cold air in the door- 
way cannot get into the house as long 
as it is filled with warm air, but wells 
up slowly to replace the heated air 
that goes out through the ventilator. 
Thus you kave excellent ventilation 
without a draft, and a door that re- 
mains open day and night without 
danger of making the house cold. 


Nowadays the cooking and heating 
apparatus is frequently a blue-flame 
kerosene stove, but formerly it was 
a half-moon-shaped stone lamp partly 
filled with pounded blubber. The wick 
might be powdered moss or the cotton 
of the pussy willow laid along one 
edge, The Eskimo women know how 
to trim these lamps so well that they 
burn with a steady flame, without 
smoke or odor, for several hours with- 
out attention. 


The dome-shaped snow roof of a 
newly built house is about four inches 
thick. The heat of the lamp or stove 
begins to melt the inner surface, but 
nothing drips, for cold snow acts like 
a blotter. The fire makes headway for 
a while, until the roof becomes thin 
and until the blotter action of the 
snow has soaked up so much water 
that the dampness penetrates almost 
to the outside. Then the thawing is 
arrested, For damp snow is a very 
good conductor of heat, which means 
that the outside cold now has a clance 
to penetrate farther into the roof and 
thus to stop the thawing. This turns 
your snow house really into an ice 
house, or at least into a house with 
a glazing of ice on the inside of the 
snow. After the glazing has been 
formed a snow house becomes 80 
strong that a big man can safely climb 
up and stand on the center of the 
dome. 

You may have read harrowing sto- 
ries about explorers suffering with 
cold in their arctic camps. If that 
was their normal course from day to 
day, and not the result of some acci- 
dent or misfortune, then they were 
certainly not taking full advantage of 
the technic of comfort which they 
might have learned from the Eskimos. 
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Human Nature 


Excerpts from The American Magazine 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN was a 
shrewd observer of human na- 
ture. “The way to convince an- 

other,” he said, “is to state your case 
moderately and accurately, and then 
scratch your head, or shake it a little 
and say that that is the way it seems 
to you, but that, of course you may be 
mistaken about it; which causes your 
listener to receive what you have to 
say, and as like as not, turn about and 
try to convince you of it, since you are 
in doubt; but if you go at him in a 
tone of positiveness an‘ arrogance you 
only make an opponent of him.” 


It was Franklin, also, who related 
an incident in support of the old axi- 
om: “He that has once done you a 
kindness will be more ready to do you 
another, than he whom you yourself 
have obliged.” 

Early in his career, Franklin ran 
for the office of the Pennsylvania As- 
sembly. He was in danger of being 
defeated because of the indifference of 
one man. This is how Franklin over- 
came his indifference: 

“Having heard that he had in his 
library a certain very scarce and curi- 
ous book I wrote a note to him ex- 
pressing my desire of perusing that 
book, and requesting he would do the 
favor of lending it to me for a few 
days. He sent it immediately and I re- 
turned it in about a week, with another 
note, expressing strongly my sense of 
the favor. When we next met in the 
House, he spoke to me (which he had 
never done before) and with great 
civility: and he ever after manifested 
a readiness to serve me on all occa- 
sions, so that we became great friends 
and our friendship continued to his 
death.” 


A small man who has even the be- 
ginnings of wisdom will never get 
angry and show it. A big man, angry 
and declaring himself, may be impres- 
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sive. A little man, angry and sput- 
tering, is merely ridiculous. 


There is an old aphorism anent the 
difference between a diplomat and a 
lady. 

When a diplomat says yes he means 
perhaps; when he says perhaps he 
means no; if he says no he is no dip- 
lomat. 

But when a lady says no she means 
perhaps; when she says perhaps she 
means yes; if she says yes she is no 
lady. 


As a scheme for stimulating inter- 
est in conversation it is all right to 
tell a person something in strictest 
confidence. But if you don’t want it 
spread—keep it. 

The trouble is—a person can’t re- 
member that he heard it in confidence. 
He remembers the item if it is juicy 
enough, but the fact that he heard it 
in confidence drops out of his mind. 

Three months ago I told something 
in strictest confidence to a friend— 
a man of highest character. Yesterday 
he called, carefully closed the door, 
drew his chair near, and in a low 
voice told me in strictest confidence 
exactly the same thing I had told him! 


The eye is the greatest tell-tale in 


existence. When human beiags don’t 
like you, or are going to do you an 
injury they almost always avoid look- 
ing directly at you. In 40 years of 
my experience I have never yet known 
a jury that wouldn’t look directly at 
me when it was going to give a verdict 
for me. The contrary is true. I meet 
the jurors in the corridor going to and 
from lunch, and if they have decided 
against me, they never met my eye. 

To detect a liar watch his face. 
Liars always shift their eyes. They 
can’t help it. They also hesitate for 
a fraction of a second. 
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Everyone knows that if a man is 
with a group and misses the point of 
a joke, he looks quickly at others and 
if they laugh he joins in. Or, if lis- 
tening to some one’s high-brow talk, 
he watches others to see how they are 
taking it. 

If I am smiling, and appear to be 
cheerful and satisfied the jury feels 
that things are going my way. They 
may not have understood the points 
of law but if I chuckled to myself, 
after a witness sat down, I could see 
two or three jurymen nudge each 
other. 

One reason fiction sells so tremend- 
ously is that human beings, as they 
read it, keep putting themselves in the 
places of the various characters. They 
wonder whether they would have done 
what the people in the story did. Bi- 
ography is popular for the same rea- 
son. 

Newspapers are read widely because 
the individual reads about things hap- 
pening to individuals which might 
happen to him, and he keeps compar- 
ing himself with what he reads. For 
example, he reads in the newspaper 
that so-and-so has just fallen out of 
an 1ith-story window and broken his 
neck. He thanks God that he himself 
has not broken his neck, and he goes 
home and warns his wife and children 
to be more careful about windows. 
Furthermore, he is more careful him- 
self! 

The reason so much reading matter 
{fs unpopular and never attracts a 
wide reading public lies in the fact 
that the reader sees nothing in it for 
himself. Take an article, we'll say, 
entitled The Financial System of Can- 
ada It looks dull, doesn’t it? Now 
take an article, Why It Is Easier to 


Get Rich in Canada than in the Uni- 
ted States. That’s different! One 
bores you because it seems remote. The 
other interests you because the facts 
and ideas are translated into terms 
that are personal to you. The minute 
you become personal in this world you 
become interesting. 

The man who refuses to use his 
imagination to enable him to look at 
things from the other fellow’s point 
of view simply cannot exercise a wide 
influence. He cannot reach people. 

Underneath it, somehow, lies a great 
law, the law of service. You can’t ex- 
pect to attract people unless you do 
something for them. How we abhor 
the man who -talks only about him- 
self, the man who never inquires about 
our troubles, our problems; the man 
who never puts himself in our place, 
but goes cn hammering away on the 
only subject that interests him— 
namely, HIMSELF. 


The art of closing a sale is this: As 
soon as you see that the custoi.cr is 
favorable, take it for granted that he 
has decided to buy and change the sub- 
ject to a detail of shipment or quan- 
tity—J. H. Barrett. 

I should like an American for a 
husband, an Englishman for a lover, 
a Frenchman for a playmate, a Bel- 
gian for a friend, and an Italian for 
a soul mate.—Edna Purviance. 

Humdrum is not where you live; 
it’s what you are——Harold MacGrath. 

A woman’s heart is a bureau drawer 
filled with perfumed sachets of senti- 
mental memories. — Marguerite M. 
Marshall. 

There are some saints who are as 
hard and uncomfortable to live with 
as it would be to wear a starched un- 
dershirt.—Bishop Charles D. Williams. 








You will note that we shall be abroad for a year. 


We enjoy 


The Reader’s Digest so much that I must have it follow me _ 


around wherever I go. 


It is literally indispensable.—Prof. J. 


8S. Robinson, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 
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On the Length of Cleopatra’s Nose 


Condensed from Scribner’s Magazine 


Brander Mathews 


ASCAL calls attention to the way 

in which a little thing may have 

great consequences, saying that 
causes so trivial that they can scarcely 
be recognized, move all mankind. “The 
nose of Cleopatra—if it had been 
shorter, the history of the world would 
have been changed.” 

If Cleopatra’s nose had been unduly 
short, she wou:d probably not have 
descended the corridors of time as the 
heroine of the most disastrous of his- 
toric love-stories. She might not have 
found Mark Antony at her feet. 

If Mark Antony had escaped the 
coils of this Egyptian Serpent, he 
might not have lost the battle of Ac- 
tium; he might have been the founder 
of the Roman Empire. But Mark 


Antony lacked the self-restraint, the 


caution, and the astute statecraft of 
the Augustus who laid solid the foun- 
dations of the grandeur that was Rome. 
It is unlikely that he would have ruled 
wisely. The empire would not have 
been skilfully buttressed, and the bar- 
barians would have broken in. There 
would have followed swift disintegra- 
tion and destruction, and there would 
have been no longering Decline and 
Fall for Gibbon to chronicle. Then 
Wwe moderns would not have come into 
the heritage upon which our civiliza- 
tion is based. 

If we look a little deeper, however, 
we are likely to conclude that An- 
tony’s fatal weakness was in himself, 
in his unstable character. If he had 
never laid eyes on Cleopatra, the ulti- 
mate result might have been the same. 
There were other charmers of her 
time, and any one of them could have 
lured the unstable Roman to his allot- 
ted doom. As one writer has pointed 
out, the little thing which sometimes 
seems so significant is only what the 
physicians call “an exciting cause,” 
always far less important than what 
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they term “a predisposing condition.” 
The last straw does not break the 
camel’s back unless the beast is al- 
ready laden to the limit of endurance. 
The slight pressure on the hair-trig- 
ger which fires the gun did not load 
the weapon or aim it. 

But even if little things are unlikely 
to have great consequences, results 
often transpire from remote causes 
which are not immediately apparent. 
i remember reading a whimsical sug- 
gestion to the effect that the stubborn 
resistance of the British army was due 
to the prevalence of spinsterhood in 
Great Britain. The explanation of 
this paradox is to be found in a se- 
quence of causes and consequences. 
The British soldier is nourished on 
beef, and the quality of the beef is 
due to an abundance of clover, which 
needs to be fertilized by bees. But 
bees cannot multiply and live unless 
they are protected against the field- 
mice which destroy their broods and 
ravage their reserves of honey. The 
field-mouse can be kept down if there 
are only cats enough to catch them, 
and cats are the favorites of the fre- 
quent old maids of England. These 
lonely virgins keep pets who prevent 
the mice from despoiling and destroy- 
ing the bees, so clover flourishes lux- 
uriantly and tne cattle wax fat to 
supply the soldiers cf the king with 
their strengthening rations. 

Sir Martin Conway tells us that the 
beautiful costumes of the Cavaliers of 
England, as we see them in Van 
Dyke’s portraits, owe their chief em- 
bellishment to the hardy mariners 
who ventured into the stormy waters 
near Spitsbergen. The chief use to 
which whale-oil was put was the 
manufacture of the better class of 
soap. Before the beginning of the 
English whale-fishery on the Spits- 
bergen coasts about 1610, there was 
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very little good soap in Tudor days in 
England. Improved laundry work fol- 
lowed the whale-fishery. Hence the 
relatively small ruffs we see in Tudor 
ortraits and the small amount of 
inen displayed. Later portraits show 
more linen and more lace. 

Once in a chat with Sir Martin in 
London we touched on this topic of the 
unknown origin of things well known. 
“Are you aware,” he asked with a 
smile, “that the outflowering of Tudor 
architecture, which is one of the glo- 
ries of England, must be ascribed to 
the cultivation of the turnip by the 
Dutch ? 


“Well, England has a damp clim- 
ate,” he explained, “‘and that makes it 
the best grazing country in the world 
—especially for sheep. But until the 
culture of root-crops was developed in 
Holland and transplanted to England, 
our farmers found it almost impossible 
to carry their sheep through the win- 
ter. This was made easy for them by 
the introduction of the turnip. Where- 
upon there was an immediate increase 
in sheep-raising, which ultimately 
gave England the immensely profit- 
able wool trade. And the enriched 
Tudor merchants, like true English- 
men, spent their gains freely on their 
houses.” 

“Now I can tell you,” I said, “how 
it is that Nelson’s victory at Trafal- 

r brought about the ponularity of 

ritish jams and marmalades in the 
United States. Nelson’s defeat of the 
French and Spanish fleets gave Eng- 
land thereafter the undisputed com- 
mand of the sea and cut the Continent 
off from the colonies. The chief of 
the importations from tropical coun- 
tries was sugar, and the deprivation 
was so keenly felt that Napoleon of- 


fered a tempting reward for a method 
of making sugar independent of 
sugar-cane. This was the origin 
the beet-sugar industry, which had at 
first to be fostered by bounties from 
the government. After Waterloo, 
half the countries of the Continent 
found themselves with thousands of 
acres of beet-fields which would go 
out of cultivation if cane-sugar should 
be allowed to compete. Te protect 
the farmers, some countries put a 
high tariff on cane sugar and paid an 
export bounty on beet-sugar. This 
bounty-fed beet-sugar was dumped on 
the London market. It ruined the 
sugar-planters of Jamaica, but it 
gave the British makers of preserves 
their chief raw material at a price 
which enabled them to import oranges 
and strawberries, and then to export 
to the United States their jams and 
marmalades.” 

Then I asked Sir Martin if he had 
ever considered the influence of the 
Gulf Stream on the field-sports of 
England. As the British Isles are 
as far north as Labrador, they would 
be desolate were it not for the warm 
Gulf Stream. Because it is nearer 
the Arctic, England has a longer day 
than France or the United States, 
and therefore the young men and 
maidens can do a day’s work and stil! 
have two or three hours of daylight 
in which to play outdoor games. 

The gentle reader is now in pos- 
session of the principles of a novel 
sport, and he can hunt down strange, 
unsuspected, and remote causes when- 
ever he is sleepless at night or book- 
less on a train. The game can be 
played as a solitaire; or a half-dozen 
may take part, sitting about the 
wood-fire while the winter wind swirls 
the snow against the frosted windows. 








Permit me to tell you how delighted I am with your publi- 


cation. 


I regard it as one of the best if not THE best of all 


the publications which comes to my desk, and is the only one 
I read from cover to cover.—W, A. Fite, Richmond, Ky. 
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Are You Alive? 


Condensed from The Nation 
Stuart Chase 








The following paper raises an 
interesting question for reflec- 
tion. 

There seems to be an ascend- 
ing scale of values in life, and 
somewhere in this scale there 
is a line—probably a blurred 
one—below which one more or 
less “exists” «end above which 
one more or less “lives.” 








HAVE often been perplexed by 
people who talk about “life.” 
Americans, they tell me, do not 
know how to live, tut the French— 
ah, the French!—or the Hungarians, 
or the Poles, or the Patagonians! 


When I ask them what they mean by 


life they do not advance me an inch 
in my quest of the definition of life. 


What does it mean to be alive, to 
live intensely? What do social pro- 
phets mean when they promise a 
new order of life? Obviously they 
cannot mean a new quality of life 
never before enjoyed by anyone, but 
rather an extension of vitality for the 
masses of mankind in those qualities 
of “life” which have hitherto been 
enjoyed only by a few individuals 
normally, or by large numbers of in- 
dividuals rarely. 


What is it which is enjoyed, and 
how is it to be shared more exten- 
sively? Can we hold life to a point 
for a moment while we examine it? 


What, concret-ly, is this “aware- 
ness,” this “well-being?” I want in 
a rather personal way to tell you the 
facts as I have found them. I wart 
to tell you when I think I live in con- 
tradistinction to when I think I “ex- 
ist.” I want to make life very defi- 
nite in terms of my own experience, 
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for in matters of this nature about 
the only source of data one has is 
oneself. I do not know what life 
means to other people but I do know 
what it means to me, and I have 
worked out a method of measuring it. 


I get out of bed in the morning, 
gulp coffee and headlines, demand to 
know where my raincoat is, start for 
the office—and so forth. These are 
the crude data. Take the days as 
they come, put a plus beside the liv- 
ing hours and a minus before the 
dead ones; find out just what makes 
the live ones live and the dead ones 
die. Can we catch the verihood of 
life in such an analysis? The poet 
will say no, but I am an accountant 
and only write poetry out of hours. 


My notes show a classification of 11 
states of being in which I feel I am 
alive, and five states in which I feel 
I only exist. These are major states, 
needless to say. In addition, I find 
scores of sub-states which are too ob- 
scure for me to analyze. The 11 “plus” 
reactions are these: 


I seem to live when I am cre- 
ating something—writing this ar- 
ticle, for instance; making a 
sketch, working on an economic 
theory, building a bookshelf, mak- 
ing a speech. 


Art certainly vitalizes me. A 
good novel, some poems, some pic- 
tures, operas, many beautiful build- 
ings and particularly bridges af- 
fect me as though I took the artist’s 
blood into my own veins. There 
are times, however, when a curtain 
falls over my perceptions which no 
artist can penetrate. 


The mountains and the sea and 
stars—all the old subjects of a 
thousand poets—renew life in me. 
As in the case of art, the process 
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is not automatic—I hate the sea 
sometimes—but by and large, I 
feel the line of existence below me 
when I see these things. 

Love is life, vital and intense. 
Very real to me also is the love 
one bears one’s friends. 

I live when I am stimulated by 
good conversation, good argument. 
There is a sort of vitality in just 
dealing with ideas that to me at 
least is very real. 

I live when I am in the pressure 
of danger—rock-climbing, for ex- 
ample. 


I feel very much alive in the 
presence of a genuine sorrow. 

I live when I play—preferably 
out-of-doors. Such things as div- 
ing, swimming, skating, skiing, 
dancing, sometimes driving a mo- 
tor, sometimes walking. 

One lives when one takes food 
after genuine hunger, or when 
burying one’s lips in a cool moun- 
tain spring after a long climb. 

One lives when one sleeps. A 
sound healthy sleep after a day 
spent in out-of-doors gives one the 
feeling of a silent, whirring dyna- 
mo. In vivid dreams I am con- 
vinced one lives. 


I live when I laugh—spontane- 
ously and heartily. 


In contradistinction to “living” I 
find five main states of “existence” as 
follows: 


I exist when I am doing drudgery 
of any kind—adding up figures, 
washing dishes, answering most 
letters, aitending to money matters, 
reading newspapers, shaving, 
dressing, riding on street cars, or 
up and down in elevators, buying 
things. 

I exist when attending the aver- 
age social function—a tea, a dinner, 
listening to dull people talk, dis- 
cussing the weather. 

Eating, drinking, or sleeping 
when one is already replete, when 
one’s senses are dulled, are states 
of existence, not life. For the most 
part I exist when I am ill. 
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Old scenes, old 
things—city walls, too familiar 
streets, houses, rooms, furniture, 
clothes—drive one to the existence 
level. Sheer ugliness, such as one 
sees in the stockyards or in a city 
slum, depress me intensely. 


I retreat from life when I be- 
come angry. I exist through rows 
and misunderstandings and in the 
blind alleys of “getting even.” 


So, in a general way, I set life off 
from existence. It must be admitted 
of course that “living” is often a men- 
tal state quite independent of physical 
environment or occupation. One may 
feel—in springtime for instance—sud- 
denly alive in oid, monotonous sur- 
roundings. Then even dressing and 
dishwashing become eventful and one 
sings as one shaves. But these out- 
bursts are on the whole abnormal. By 
and large there seems to be a definite 
eause for living and a definite cause 
for existing. So it is with me at any 
rate. I believe that I could deliber- 
ately “live” twice as much—in hours 
—as I do now, if only I would come 
out from under the chains of neces- 
sity—largely economic—which bind 
me. 


monotonous 


I have indeed made some estimates 
of the actual time I have spent above 
and below the “existence” line. For 
instance, my notes show that in one 
week, of the 168 contained therein, I 
only “lived” about 40 of them, or 25 
percent of the total time. This al- 
lowed for some creative work, a Sun- 
day’s hike, some genuine hunger, 
some healthy sleep, a little stimulat- 
ing reading, two acts of a play, part 
of a moving picture, and eight hours 
of interesting discussion with vari- 
ous friends. 


It may be that the states of being 
which release life in me release it in 
most human beings. Generally speak- 
iug, one’s salvation is bound closely 
with that of all mankind—the ratio 
of living, of growing with that of the 
mass of one’s fellow-men. 
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The American Secret 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly (March, '27) 


Thomas T. Read 


HE United States as an economic 

entity has been discovered by 

Europe wnly since the World War. 
The production of war material and 
the loans and gifts made to Europe 
after the Armistice, above all the 
quick economic recovery made here 
after the war, created a profound im- 
pression on the older continent. So, 
in the past few years, delegation after 
delegation has come over from Eu- 
Tope, to ascertain how it came about 
that we could spend enorn:ous sums 
ox the war and still remain prosper- 
ous. Yet curiously, practically none 
of them indicate that they attained 
any real understanding of the funda- 
mentals of our economic crganization. 


Human well-being largely consists 
of having material things and the 
leisure to enjoy them. Cant immedi- 
ately interpolates that it is better to 
be spiritually rich and materially 
poor—a truism that generaily corre- 
lates the fallacy that being materially 
rich tends to spiritual poverty. Prob- 
ably this false reasoning has its origin 
in the circumstance that Jesus was a 
poor man, for few are intelligent 
enough to observe that the character 
of Jesus would have been equally con- 
sistent with the possession of weelth. 


Now the only way to have material 
things is to do work. The nomad 
hunter who wishes to spend the nigh*. 
in comfort must work to construct a 
bed and a shelter. By the same token, 
at this present moment, the roof that 
shelters me from the rain, the steam 
that keeps me warm, the electric 
lamp, the chair, the writing tablet, 
and the pencil that needs no sharp- 
ening, are all the results of well-di- 
rected work. I can have them because 
I have been able to trade my own 
work for the results of other people’s 
work. 
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To get the most results from the 
least work, there are three evident 
things to do. The first is to direct 
work so that it does away with the 
necessity for repeated work, like pip- 
ing water into the house instead of 
continually carrying it from a spring. 
The second is to analyze work so as 
to eliminate everything that does not 
aid in attaining the desired result. 
Motion study; and nearly all research 
fall into this group, whether it con- 
cerns the hardening of steel so that 
the too! will cut more with less work, 
or the making of artificial silk to 
eliminate the necessity for tending 
silkworms, The third thing, and by 
far the most important, is the multi- 
plying of work, which began when the 
first man hitched an animal to the 
crooked stick with which he was 
breaking the soil and has attained the 
stage of hitching Niagara to the needs 
of the average man. 


All human experience indicates that 
& man cannot do enough work in a 
year to afford him much comfort, un- 
less he is able to multiply his work. 
Countries like China and India, where 
work is not multiplied, are countries 
where humankind, on the average, 
lives on the lowest plane of well-being. 
This is not for lack of intelligence, 
for the Japanese have shown how an 
Oriental people can attain results 
comparable with ours. 


Let me repeat that I refuse to be 
leG into any discussion as to whether 
the religious preoccupation of the Ori- 
ental is not more important to the hu- 
mar soul than attention to material 
things. I have had considerable first- 
hand contact with Oriental religion 
and I cannot see that it produces less 
crime and more happiness than the 
tenets of Rotary clubs, nor is it clear 
to me why meditating on the infinite 
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while sitting in rags on the ground 
should yiel any clearer spiritual in- 
sight than doing so while sitting in a 
limousine. 


Although China has nearly four 
times as many people as there are in 
the United States, the United States 
has the equivalent of ten times the 
number of effective workers that there 
are in China. In short, every person 
in the United States has 35 invisible 
slaves working for him, and the most 
significant thing is that these 35 
slaves do not consume anything, so 
that all the product is available for 
the “boss.” The American workman 
is not a “wage slave,” but a boss of 
a considerable force, whether he real- 
izes it or not. 


The comparative output of work per 
person in various countries ‘% as fol- 
lows: 


Germany 
Great Britain 
Canada 
United States 


The result of this is that, although 
the average wage is high, the average 
cost of work in this country is low. A 
blacksmith works eight hours a day 
at the rate of one-tenth horsepower, 
and is paid $10 for it. Two pounds of 
coal, costing less than one cent, will 
do the mechanical equivalent of the 
blacksmith’s work. Hence one black- 
smith, at $10, aided by 18 pounds of 
coal, at ten cents, will do as much 
work, at half the cost, as ten black- 
smiths at $2 per day each. Since most 
of the work is done very cheaply by 
mechanical! means, we can pay: high 
wages and still get work done at less 
cost than any other country. The per 
capita output of work in this country 
is so much larger than the output of 
work in any other country that the 
consequent divisible wealth per cap- 
ita is very much greater. C. F. Ket- 
tering tells me that the automobile 
output per day of American workmen 
is ten times as great as that of Euro- 
pean workmen, which is the same as 
saying that a European workman has 
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to work ten times as long as an 
American to get an automobile. 
Japan is the best example of a coun- 
try that has a very meagre endow- 
ment in the way of natural resources, 
and yet has advanced from a country 
a: economically pocr as China into 
the position of one of the first ranking 
Powers within the memory of people 
still living. Japan has demonstrated 
that a people of much ability can 


make a satisfactory showing of pro- 
ductive work with quite limited nat- 
ural resources. The Australian native 
and our own American Indian demon- 
strate, on the other hand, how little 
use people of little ability make of 
natural resources. 


The question arises, what good does 
it do us? Discussion whethe I am 
any better off than my grandfather is 
futile. But there are some points 
which are matters of proven fact, not 
of opinion. In the past 20 years the 
infant moriality rate in this country 
h'.s been cut 60 percent. The death 
rate from tuberculosis is now less 
than half as high as it was in 1900. 
The State of New York hopes to elim- 
inate diphtheria entirely by 1930. The 
scientific research and its application 
that have made this possible are a 
direct product of our abundance of 
work. 


The capital which has been poured 
into the building of schools, from kin- 
dergartens to universities, and the 
number of people who devote their 
whole working time to the teaching of 
others are also a direct expression of 
abundance of work. Under social con- 
ditions where people have to work 
hard for a meagre living no one has 
the time or facilities for research, and 
people do not have the means to pay 
for teaching. The grandchildren of 
a Finlander who trailed reindeer over 
tho snow are able to acquire their edu- 
cation in a $4.00C,000 high school in 
a mining town in Minnesota. What 
magic has provided for the grandchil- 
dren so much more than was available 
to the grandfather? No magic what- 
ever, but work—work done by me- 
chanical energy, multiplying the use- 
ful efforts of man. 
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On the Sense of Direction 


Condensed from The Century Magazine 


W. H. Hudson, Author of Green Mansions, etc. 


HE sense of direction is of vital 

importance to all animals endowed 

with locomotive organs—wings, 
fins, legs, ribs and scales. The snake 
does not move, as the ancients 
thought, by means of its fiery spirit. 
And we know that snakes, with virtu- 
ally no horizon at all and so short- 
sighted that they can have no land- 
marks, do yet possess the sense of di- 
rection in a remarkable degree. Thus 
there are authentic cases on record of 
tame snakes traveling long distances 
back to the home from which they 
have been removed. We see from ob- 
servation that the snake could not do 
very well without such a sense. 

As to insects, a little observation of 
wasps, bees, ants, and others, is 
enough to show that they could not 
exist without such a sense. For a 
home the ant has a minute hole some- 
where under the gras leading into 
his subterranean galleries; and as his 
sense-organs are specialized in two di- 
rections, he will move about as freely 
in the dark and know just what to do, 
as when out in the brilliant sunlight. 
To him the grasses are like trees and 
their stems like trunks; and he can- 
not see a distance of half an inch be- 
fore him. He goes on and on until 
he finds what he is looking for, and 
then will return, working his way 
through that interminable forest, 
straight to his home. 

And so it is with birds and mam- 
mals, all of which when out and away 
from home on their various quests are, 
as the poet has said of the migrating 
bird, 

“Lone wandering, but not lost.” 

There is no hamlet in the world, I 
imagine, where you will not be told 
strange, yet familiar, stories of a pet 
animal returning from long distances 
tu its old home over ground unknown 
to it. Even here, where I am writing, 
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two such cases have been related to 
me of cats; one that was sent to a dis- 
tant village in a closed basket and 
promptly returned to its home here; 
the other of a cat received here from 
St. Just, seven miles away over a 
rvugh moor, which disappeared on the 
evening of its arrival and reappeared 
the very next day at St. Just. A cor- 
respondent in America tells of an 
authentic case of a dog sent by rail 
and water to a Southern State, which 
soon vanished from his new home, to 
reappear several months later at his 
old home, 800 miles distant, looking 
like a very old worn-out dog. 


We higher animals sympathize with 
the cat and dog in their sufferings in 
a strange place. Especially so if we 
considey that smell is more to them 
than sight and hearing together. They 
live in smells. In the familiar smells: 
of their home, they are at peace. In- 
stinctively the animal regards every 
strange smell with suspicion: it is a 
warning of danger, perhaps, and for 
all his domestication he cannot be 
free of this inheritance. We can imag- 
ine then, what it must be to remove an 
animal of this kind from his familiar 
home into a world of unknown smells! 

In my early home on the Argentine 
pampas, it was a common thing to 
hear a Gaucho say when some of his 
horses had been stolen, that he count- 
ed on the recovery of such a one, 
knowing that he would, on the first 
opportunity, make his escape and find 
his way back home. 


In birds this sense of direction is 
more nearly infallible than in mam- 
mals, Thus you will see a basket full 
of hoining pigeons released, the birds 
flying off in various directions to their 
homes, from 30 to 200 or more miles 
distant, and the chances are that not 
one will fail to turn up at its destina- 
tion. As the pigeon has existed in a 
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domestic state for thousands of gener- 
ations, it may be assumed that its 
hominz faculty is not as perfect, as in 
the w:d bird. The bird needs this 
faculty in greater perfection than the 
mammal, owing to its wings, which 
give him an immensely wider range 
and swifter motion. 

As wentality enters more into the 

‘on of man than in some other 
™m als, the sense of direction is less 
per. tin him than in them. Like the 
sen. of smell it is not needed, and 
in tuat condition its decay is inevita- 
ble. Nevertheless, when one is among 
semi-civilized men much given to 
roaming, one meets with instances of 
the sense as acute and efficient as in 
the lower animais. 

Men who were never lost and never 
at a loss were not uncommon on our 
Argentine frontiers. I remember a 
Gaucho to whom it seemed incredible 
that any sane person should be with- 
out this sense of direction. He had to 
believe that there were such men, just 
as he had to believe that there were 
others blind or deaf or idiots from 
birth. You could take him blindfolded 
50 leagues off into any place unknown 
to him, and lead him now in this or 
that direction, then take off the band- 
age in a dark night and set him free, 
and 4e would not be lost. 

B 19re wonderful is the fact that 

rare occasion this faculty 
shou vive in its pristine power in 
a person in whom it had appeared to 
be non-existent. Years ago I read of 
an instance of this kind which inter- 
ested me deeply because it so closely 


resembled an experience I once had, It 
was the one and only time when I 
have known the full meaning of such 
a sense, its certitude. My case was 
this. I was in the middle of a thick 
wood covering an area of several 
miles. Absorbed in my occupation, 
night surprised me, and I realized I 
was lost. I could not see even on 
which side the sun had gone down. 
Suddenly, while peering into the thick 
blackness all ;0und me and feeling dis- 
tressed, it was as if I had been unex- 
pectedly set free. I knew in which 
direction to go. There was no hesita- 
tion, no shadow of a doubt. I forced 
my way through the thickest under- 
growth, not daring to go round these 
thickets, fearing that if I varied the 
least bit from the bee-line I was mak- 
ing, I might lose the sense of direc- 
tion that guided me. Eventually I got 
free of the wood and found that I was 
actually making a bee-line for my des- 
tination. 

It was perhaps the strangest experi- 
ence I ever had. There must be 4 
specialized nerve in the brain, I sup- 
pose, which keeps a record of all our 
turns and windings about, and ever, 
like the magnetic needle, swings faith- 
fully round to the point infallibly in 
the direction to which we desire in 
the end to return. This, at all events, 
is how it must be in the lower animal 
and in savage men. I can only sup- 
pose that this function is not actually 
obsolete in us, that it still exists 
feebly, and that on this occasion the 
nerve was excited into functioning 
power by my mental state, producing 
that conscious feeling of confidence. 
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Latin American Opposition to Imperialism 


Condensed from Current History (March, '27) 
Felipe Barreda, University of San Marcos, Lima, Peru 


MyV HE landing of American bluejack- 
ets in Nicaragua and the Mexican 
conflict over the enforcement of 

oil and land laws have not only given 

ground for criticism, but also once 
more caused discussion of the Monroe 

Doctrine. 


The Monroe Doctrine was first of all 
and substantially a declaration by the 
United States for international self- 
protection and, what is very import- 
ant, for the protection of its commerce 
and industries against European in- 
trigues at a particular moment of 
American history. In this sense it 
was interpreted from 1823, when it 
was enunciated, until the time of the 
first McKinley Administration, when 
a second period began during which 
the Doctrine was distorted and given 
a new meaning. 


During the first period all the dif- 
ferent applications of the Monroe 
Doctrine referred to the protection of 
the two Americas against European 
interference or threatened invasions. 
Such cases were: The dispute with 
Great Britain over the State of Ore- 
gon in 1848, the French invasion of 
Mexico in behalf of Maximilian, the 
controversy with Great Britain over 
the boundary between Venezuela and 
British Guiana, the claim of Italy 
against the Republic of Colombia, and 
various demands by European coun- 
tries on Spanish-American republics 
regarding public debts. In all these 
questions the Monroe Doctrine was 
reaffirmed in its true character as a 
defense of America against European 
interference. 


As the scope of the Doctrine was ex- 
tended to South American republics 
on so many different occasions, it as- 
sumed the form of a system of Pan- 
American protection of the highest 
moral and idealistic value. Monroe- 
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ism came to mean continental free- 
dom and civilization. For this reason 
all Latin-American countries rejoiced 
in and honored with the greatest en- 
thusiasm the triumphal visit of Elihu 
Root, Secretary of State, in 1906. All 
the speeches made by both the Latin 
Americans and Mr. Root on that oc- 
casion went to prove that it was the 
original conception of Monroeism that 
inspired the new policy of Pan-Ameri- 
canism. Monroeism and Pan-Ameri- 
canism were, indeed, two complement- 
ary conceptions. Latin America had 
no grievances against the United 
States, nor the least reason for mis- 
givings as to the future. 


After the independence of Latin 
America was established, the United 
States was absorbed in its own inter- 
nal development, and had no other 
attitude toward Latin America than 
that of friendship and political sym- 
pathy. But by the time President Mc- 
Kirley had been elected, the Colossus 
of the North had grown in stature and 
was rich, strong and abounding in 
vitality. Rapidly eccumulating sur- 
plus capital was looking for foreign 
markets and international expansion. 


Cuba and Puerto Rico as natural 
zones of expansion acquired in the 
Spanish~American War were succeed- 
ed by increasing investments in Cen- 
tral America and in every country of 
South America. Mines, oil, agricul- 
ture, roads, bridges, railroads and na- 
tional loans absorbed hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars each year, while com- 
merce with the Southern Continent 
expanded correspondingly. During 
the last 29 years the people in the 
United States have invested in Latin 
America $4,210,000,000; trade with the 
United States has come to be repre- 
sented by 18.5 percent of the total 
yearly exports of this country. 
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In the same period, coincidently 
with this remarkable expansion, the 
Monroe Doctrine has been corrupted 
and distorted in such an extraordin- 
ary manner that both its interpreta- 
tion and its application have no con- 
nection at all with the policy origi- 
nally stated by President Monroe. It 
has been employed in the last 20 
years in the following ways typical of 
the new conception which has super- 
seded Monroe’s own formulation of 
his ideas: 

(1) In cases of internal strife or rev- 
olution in Latin-American countries 
the Government of the United States 
assumes the right to declare which is 
the constitutional party to be support- 
ed by the military and naval power of 
the United States. (First interven- 
tion in Nicaragua, 1912.) 


(2) When the conclusion is reached 
that a Latin-American country is not 
able to maintain an independent and 
competent government to keep order 
and discharge its international obliga- 
tions, the United States assumes the 


right to take political and economic 


control of such country. 
tion in Haiti, 1915.) 


(3) The United States assumes the 
right to intervene in the political gov- 
ernment and economic administratien 
of a debtor nation in Latin America to 
enforce and secure the cancellation 
of public debts. (Santo Domingo, 
1916.) 

(4) The United States assumes the 
right to intervene in the Imternal ar- 
fairs of Latin-American countries 
when, in its opinion, political or eco- 
nomic ideas may endanger the private 
interests of American citizens. (The 
controversy with Nicaragua and Mex- 
ico now in progress.) 

(5) The fixed attitude of the United 
States that the definition, interpreta- 
tion and application of the Monroe 
Doctrine are its exclusive concern. 

These deformations of the Monroe 
Doctrine have nothing in common 
with President Monroe’s declaration. 
They lack the essential character of 
Monroeism—defense against Hurope- 
an intervention; they destroy the 
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(Interven- 


conception of a single continental 
front against the diplomatic in- 
trigues of the world; and they set the 
South against the North. 

Inaugurated by Secretary of State 
Blaine in 1889, and developed by the 
eloquent support of Mr. Root, Pan- 
Americanism has been growing as & 
real spiritual and moral bond between 
American nations on the basis of bet- 
ter understanding and reciprocal aid. 
Pan-Americanism endows every na- 
tion of the two Americas, no matter 
what its size or power, with the same 
rights as were proclaimed a century 
and a half ago to the American de- 
mocracy. Pan-Americanism is frater- 
nity and association without privilege 
or discrimination, without pride of 
superiority on the one hand, and hu- 
miliation, fear or anxiety on the 
other. 

The fifth reservation made by the 
United States as an essential condi- 
tion for its adherence to the Perma- 
nent Court aggravates the seriousness 
of the situation. If the World Court 
cannot even entertain any request for 
an advisory opinion touching any dis- 
pute or question in which the United 
States has or claims an interest, with- 
out the consent of the United States, 
no peaceful or honorable way is Icft 
to any Latin-American country to set- 
tle with the United States interna- 
tional differences that are bound to 
arise with every new application of 
the Monroe Doctrine as the United 
States chooses to interpret it. The 
United States would be at the same 
time the claimant and the defendant, 
the judge, the sheriff, and the armed 
jailer. To save Pan-Americanism 
from total wreck these suggestions 
are made: 

(1) The United States must return 
to the original Monroe Doctrine. 

(2) All the nations which form the 
Pan-American Union must adopt the 
principle of no political interference 
between themselves on any excuse 
whatever. 

(3) Every international conflict be- 
tween two or more American States 
must be settled by the World Court. 
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Let’s Not Think 


Condensed from The Outlook (March 2, '27) 


By an Undergraduate (with an Editorial Foreword) 


IVE men adrift on a raft in mid- 

ocean were rescued. Only one 

was sane. He had been a passen- 
ger on a steamship that had founder- 
ed. He was evidently a well-educated 
man. In physique he was not the 
equal of the others, who had been sea- 
men; but his was the only mind to 
survive. When asked if he could ex- 
plain why he alone had not been 
crazed by the common experience, he 
replied, “I had something to think 
about.” 

Are the undergraduates in our col- 
leges learning to think sanely about 
things that matter most? Could they 
stand the test of the raft adrift at sea? 
After college they are going to be 
adrift on the sea of this modern 
world. They are going to encounter 
its shoals, its reefs, its testing storms, 
its even more severely testing calms. 
Are their minds so trained that they 
will have things to think about? If 
not, no matter how much else they 
may have acquired, they have failed 
to secure an education. 

In our American coileges the pres- 
sure is prevailingly for doing rather 
than thinking. The extra-curriculum 
of the normal undergraduate is in 
what are called “activities.” Even the 
curriculum itself seems to discourage 
the habit of meditation and discus- 
sion. Ideas, like meals at cafeterias, 
are snatched on the run. 

Speaking before the Harvard Club 
of Boston, Dr. Lewis Perry, Principal 
of Phillips Exeter Academy, traced 
this disinclination to think back to 
the preparatory school, attributing it, 
at least in part, to the fact that going 
to college is no longer an adventure 
but a habit, and therefore does not 
rouse in the sub-freshman any special 
thought. Said Mr. Perry: 

“I have asked a good many boys 
this question: ‘What are the Seniors 
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in school thinking about?’ And the 
answer has come with surprising 
frankness: ‘Why, Mr. Perry, most of 
us are not thinking at all.’ 

“The young men and women in our 
colleges today do not find in college, 
as a rule, the impulse to meditate, to 
find or even seriously to seek their 
way through the problems of life. 
President Faunce, of Brown, said re- 
cently: ‘These young people are 
charming and sincere, but do not know 
whether they are going or coming. 
They float pleasantly along, but have 
lost the points of the compass and 
have dropped the oars.’” 

Is not such testimony an indication 
that our colleges have turned some- 
what away from their true function? 
Have they not been busying them- 
selves too much with the externals of 
life—from the chemistry of soils to 
business administration—too little 
with the best that has been thought 
and said of life itself? In the search 
for truth there must be liberty; but 
what avails such liberty if the very 
search itself is abandoned?—2Zditorial 
in The Outlook. 


I am a student in a State University, 
where the power of the youthhood of 
the State is being trained for useful 
citizenship, according to a dear old 


softsoapy speaker at Convocation. 
Yes, he told us that what America 
needs, and this whole mixed-up world 
needs, are men and women who can 
think straight. Some of the seniors 
looked politely interested; they had 
become good actors. The rest of us 
read “Srappy Stories,” or else took a 
quiet nap... 

It was at a college dance that the 
idea of this article came to me. I 
had taken one of the nicest co-eds on 
the campus, one of the few girls who 
have both good looks and brains. The 
gym was decorated with fraternity 
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and sorority banners, and I said to 
the girl, “What do you think of frats, 
anyway?” “Oh, let’s not think to- 
night,” she said. “Let’s just enjoy 
ourselves.” 

The next dance I swapped girls with 
a frat brother, and, not knowing the 
girl very well, I endeavored to make 
conversation. ‘What do you think of 
fraternities?” I asked. “Darned if I 
know,” she said. “I don’t believe in 
thinking.” 

Well, this was the second girl who 
didn’t want to think. Being a major 
student in sociology—which is the sci- 
ence of human nature—I asked every 
girl that I danced with that night 
what she thought about something, 
and two out of nine were willing to 
think, and one of the two was the gir! 
I dragged. 

Just for fun, I asked some frater- 
nity brothers a few questions. “Si,” 
what do you think would happen if 
political parties should be broken up, 
and each one voted independently for 
the candidate whom he thought best 
fitted for the office?” “Gosh, what’s 
the use of thinking? We've got politi- 
cal parties, and we'll always have 
them.” 

“Brownie,” I asked, do you think 
this author is right when he says that 
human nature is, always will be, and 
always has been the same?” “Darn 
it, there’s no use thinking about it. 
The book says so, and that makes it 
so.” 


I even asked a member of the facul- 
ty one day, “Do you think a final ex- 
am is any criterion of the amount of 


knowledge a pupil obtains from a 
course?” “There is no use thinking 
about it,” he replied. “Final exams 
we always have had, and probably al- 
ways will.” 

Maybe I’m queer, but what is the 
sense of trying to get a “higher edu- 
cation”? Higher than what, by the 
way? Aren’t you supposed to use your 
brains or isn’t that the proper thing 
to do? It’s almost funny, unless you 
are cursed with a serious mind and 
recognize the tragedy of it, to see how 
hard a student will work to avoid 
thinking. “Graft” courses are in 
great demand. Watch the gang on 
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registration day, and listen to their 
talk as to whether a teacher is hard 
or “easy.” 

Apparently the idea of learning 
something is the last thing in the 
world which bothers them. They have 
no idea what they want to do in the 
future, because they hate to think 
ahead that far. So they don’t. 

I guess (not think) that we young 
folks are living by the philosophy of 
pleasure today, for tomorrow we die. 
I wonder (not think) what our Nation 
will come to if we young folks can’t 
think. 

Our American universities and col- 
leges are mostly failures. They give 
us the facts, but don’t teach us to use 
them. 

The President of Yale has said that 
the young folks of today are better 
physical specimens than their fathers 
and mothers. He wasn’t so sure of 
their moral standards. From what 
I have seen at the State University, I 
am sure that the young folks of today 
are not on as high a mental plane as 
their fathers and mothers, 

Think—good Lord, we young folks 
don’t know what it is to think! This 
is proved by the fact that most fel- 
lows and girls can’t bear their own 
company. Always they must be in 
a crowd. It’s worse than a prison cell 
to be thrown on your own resources 
for a while. 

I hate to imagine the disillusion- 
ment that would come to many proud 
parents if they should walk into a 
fraternity house some evening unan- 
nounced, where the fellows were 
lounging around the fireplace in the 
wonderful spirit of brotherhood and 
telling stories that would make the 
Marble Faun blush. Or see the read- 
ing matter in your dear little girl’s 
room, where such enduring, stimulat- 
ing literature as “True Romances,” 
“Breezy Stories,” and the like furnish 
a liberal education. 

We young folks are mistaking the 
froth for the current. We hate to 
think because it is too obvious that if 
we start it means a lot of work for 
us. Our Nation will never advance 
far till the young people do creative 
thinking. 


The Reader’s Digest, 





Think Stuff Unwanted 


Condensed from The American Mercury (March, ’27) 


Horace J. Hubbell 


SHALL call it the Amalgamated 

News, which is not its name. It is 

one of the great American news 
agencies, and it has correspondents 
all over the world. I worked for it for 
a year. During my term of office one 
of my colleagues turned out a series 
of serious articles upon political and 
economic conditions in the country 
where he was working. He did a care- 
ful and accurate job. But the reaction 
of the home office was swift. It took 
the form of a crisp three-word cable: 
“Think stuff unwanted.” My colleague 
learned his lesson quickly. In his later 
more august post as cable editor of the 
agency he displayed a rare zest for 
denouncing any symptoms of “think 
stuff” in the cable and mail stories 
which came to his desk. 


The Amalgamated News maintains 
an instructive house-organ known as 
the Log. The future historian of the 
American Press will find the guiding 
principles of latter-day American jour- 
nalism summed up in these Logs with 
entire frankness. 


One Log gave as the six most desir- 
able subjects for mail articles: “wo- 
men, liquor, wealth, religion, science 
and immorality.” What is desired in 
the scientific field is not an interview 
with Professor Einstein on relativity; 
it is a sensational statement by some 
foreign quack to the effect that he has 
discovered a cure for cancer, or estab- 
lished an air route between the earth 
and the moon. I recall an instance 
when a correspondent cabled a palpab- 
iy absurd story about a serum distilled 
from the internal secretions of a bull 
and warranted to cure all human ail- 
ments. The stcry got honorable men- 
tion in the Log. 


The Prince of Wales is apparently 
the most interesting personage in the 
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world to Americans, and so the files of 
the Log are filled with complaints, sug- 
gestions and pleas for every scrap of 
available news abeut him, Thus the 
cable editor lately inquired of the Lon- 
don Bureau: “What’s the Prince of 
Wales doing with himself—anything 
spectacular in the night-club line or 
following any pretty actresses?” At 
another time the Log printed this des- 
perate appeal. 


“Any stretch of the imagination that 
would produce an engagement story 
concerning the Prince of Wales would 
be welcome.” 


A reasonable degree of accuracy, of 
course, is important even to a news 
agency, for when there are too many 
fakes its clients are apt to protest, but 
accura’y becomes painful to, a cable 
editor when the true facts of an inci- 
dent prove to be less thrilling than the 
first exaggerated reports would indi- 
cate. This is evident from this Log 
extract: 


“Prague’s aunitions wagon explo- 
sion caused jzenty of trouble owing to 
Blank’s message putting the dead at 
92 and immediate subsequent message 
revising the figure to three. I don’t 
know what the editors said when they 
got the correction but they probably 
said plenty.” 


Scoops and beats are primary 
sources of joy and grief to Amalga- 
mated Newsers. A scoop is an exclu- 
sive story, while a beat is a story ob- 
tained well in advance of the compet- 
ing agencies, The General Staff shouts 
with triumph whenever a cable reaches 
the New York office 15 minutes ahead 
of the opposition’s cable. Sometimes 
this zea] for beats leads to regrettable 
consequences, as the following Log ex- 
tract indicates: 
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“Had bad luck in killing off Cardinal 
Mercier too early, although we did 
some quick retrieving here.” 


It is seldom that a Log passes with- 
out some appeal for increased concen- 
tration on pep and originality. Here 
is a characteristic S O S from the New 
York cable desk: “I’d swap a political 
piece most any day for one like Lon- 
don’s interview with old man Carlisle, 
who wants the Merry Widow waltz 
played at his cremation.” 


The Amalgamated News, like every 
other news agency, takes pain to im- 
press on all its correspondents the 
value of the mail story. Its business 
office is constantly on the alert for ex- 
cessive expenditures for cable tolls, 
and most of the time its standing or- 
der reads: “Hold down to the limit on 
cables. But give us lots of spicy mail- 
ers, which can be wired from New 
York as cable stuff.” This is a great 
game: this writing of mail stories 
which are subsequently supplied with 
a today dateline and set before the 
unsuspecting reader as proofs of the 
munificent character of his favorite 
paper’s cable service. A common de- 
vice is to send by mail all the avail- 
able advance facts about some cere- 
mony which is timed to occur on a 
definite date. A two-word cable on 
the date of the ceremony releases the 
mail story. But lamentable mishaps 
sometimes occur—if the correspondent 
neglects to cable some essential cor- 
rection. 


UBT’s (Unusual But Trues) are in 
constant demand. They are certainly 
unusual, but it would require a faith 
that moves mountains to believe that 
they are all true. A typical UBT, 
which originated in Constantinople, 
described an alleged 150-year-old Turk- 
ish patriarch named Xaro as rebuking 
his son, aged 97, for being too lazy to 
work, It is difficult to believe that the 
originator of this yarn took it serious- 
ly; but it was hotly claimed as a beat 
by two competing news agencies. 


The enterprising foreign correspond- 
ent is supposed to inspire sex news as 
well as record it. Here is a sugges- 
tion: 
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“Any of the mistresses of the ex- 
Shah of Persia would be good for a bit 
of publicity if they’d talk about him 
as the ideal lover, or some such chat- 
ter.” 


Anything dealing with sex in lively 
style is certain to receive a warm wel- 
come, according to one Log. The fol- 
lowing list of stories, chosen for spe- 
cial commendation in various Logs, 
gives a pretty good view of what the 
average editor wants in the way of 
foreign news: 


“Aug. 24—Fine London mailer, ‘Par- 
rot in Zoo Commits Suicide,’ well liked 
by New York City papers. 


“April 5—Dash contributed best 
Easter feature to appear here, The 
story recounted the peculiar Mexican 
custom of hanging effigies of Judas, 
sometimes loaded in the seat of the 
pants with firecrackers, on the Satur- 
day before Easter. 


“Aug. 24—We missed the story of 
the Queen of Rumania bobbing her 
hair, which went across big. 


“May 25—Among the outstanding 
stories from the mail bag were ‘Sar- 
gent from the Spirit World Demands 
Jazz’; ‘Younger Set in Berlin De- 
mands Petting Parties in Taxis’; 
‘Dancing Masters in Paris Vote Down 
the Charleston.’ 


“Jan. 25—(Special Request to Bue- 
nos Aires Bureau): Give us more sto- 
ries like girl suiciding because her 
lover called her a hippopotamus.” 


From all this it seems reasonably 
clear that a knowledge of history, for- 
eign languages, political science and 
economics is rather superfluous bag: 
gage for an American foreign corre- 
spondent, Let him turn out a good 
snappy standardized line of stories 
about parrots who commit suicide and 
gentlemen who want jazz played at 
their funerals, and he need not worry 
about the political, economic and cul- 
tural problems of the country which 
he serves. One thing he must remem- 
ber. It is embalmed in the terse, com- 
pelling message: “Think stuff un- 
wanted.” 


The Reader’s Digest, 





Ten Things That Keep Us Apart 


Condensed from The American Magazine 
Dr. Frank Crane 


KNOW of no more important sub- 

ject. The tragedy of life is drift- 

ing apart, just as the triumph of 
life is coming together. Love, friend- 
ship—their essence is living, think- 
ing, feeling together. Many husbands 
and wives are dismayed because they 
find a wall rising fatefully between 
them, or between them and their 
children. More than one business 
concern faces bankruptcy because of 
dissension; churches are being ruin- 
ed; nations are decaying, simply be- 
cause it is so hard for people to work 
together. And the things that keep 
us apart are little things, not the big 
ones. Few quarrels can be traced to 
causes that really are of importance. 
Even the causes of great wars have 
often been trivial. More marriages 
are spoiled by petty things than by 
thumping crimes. A constant recur- 
rence of offensive actions continued 
365 days in the year is too much for 
mortal endurance. What, then, are 
some of the things that make for sep- 
araticn? 


1. Egotism: Self-depreciation is a 
commoner form of egotism than self- 
praise. Egotism loves masks. Self- 
pity is one of its most detesting roles. 
Rest assured that when you reveal to 
another person that you are sorry for 
yourself you have given a blow to 
his affection. Only mother love is 
strong enough to endure a whiner. 
Another form of egotism is sensitive- 
ness. It is too much to ask of any- 
body to enjoy constant association 
with one so thin-skinned that he can- 
not be touched without causing pain. 
Sensitiveness is merely a diseased 
condition of the ego, and results 
from thinking so much of ourselves 
that we turn the most innocent acts 
into offense. Jealousy is another 
form of egotism. It is not caused by 
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love at all. There has been more than 
one instance of a husband who has 
lost all interest in his wife, and has 
suddenly waked to jealous fury when 
some other man began to love her. 
His vanity was touched. 


2. Disagreeableness: The first thing 
that ought to be taught in the Sun- 
day-school to little children is to be 
agreeable. For that is the road to 
love. What you want is that others 
shall please you; to obtain this you 
must please them. This is fundamen- 
tal: Is your life ordered to please 
others? And do you understand that 
most of the pleasure that Number 
One gets out of life he gets from 
Number Two; that the surest way to 
look out for one’s self is to look out 
for others? No better means of in- 
ducing everybody around you to 
strive to please you can be found than 
the steady effort on your own part to 
please others. Many a wife who fears 
that she is losing her husband might 
well ask herself: “Do I study to make 
all of my actions such as I know give 
hii. pleasure?” Perhaps he is more 
to blame than you, and all that. The 
only point here is whether you are 
pushing him away from you. 


3. Gloom: Gloom is a _ strong 
pusher. Granted that you may have 
plenty of reason te be gloomy, yet 
the gloom pushes people away from 
you just the same. That sole quality 
that pulls us toward another person 
is joy. That sole quality which makes 
fellows want to shun us is gloom. If 
you conceive it your duty to be sour 
and serious, you need not complain 
that you hve to go it alone. Misery 
— love company, but it doesn’t get 
ze 


4. Don’t show that your feelings 


are hurt. You cannot live long with 
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any human being in the world and 
not have something come up at times 
to push you apart. Offense we must 
expect. Nine times out of ten it is 
unintentional, and if we simply keep 
our mouths shut, keep smiling, and 
go on about our business, the whole 
matter will disappear. But if we ad- 
vertise it every time we are bruised, 
then irritation begins and the separa- 
tion process goes on. 


5. Nagging is one of the best 
known separaturs, for nobody wants 
to be nagged and everybody wants to 
get away from the nagger. Remem- 
ber that when you go into the uplift- 
ing business, it has its price, and you 
have to pay it. Only one man in a 
hundred, and one woman in a thou- 
sand likes to be regulated. What peo- 
ple like is to be approved and appre- 
ciated. Appreciation ought to be a 
constant habit. If we have to live in 
intimacy with any person, it is of vi- 
tal importance that we get into the 
way of looking for and mentioning his 
Pleasing qualities. We can always 
find some if we search for them. 


6. Deception: Continued intimacy 
is very difficult unless it is based upon 
candor, sincerity, truthfulness. The 
trouble with lying is that nobody is 
clever enough to keep it up success- 
fully. When we tell one lie we have 
to tell 240 lies to make it fit—the 
game is too complicated. Deception is 
a sure separator. 


7. Artificiality is a form of decep- 
tion. We cannot love anything that 
is not real. The very first thing is to 
be ourselves. If I am loved for my- 
self, then there is.some hope of love’s 
continuance, for at least I shall al- 
ways be myself. But if we have fallen 
in love with the pose and not the 
real person, then separgtion is not 
far distant. And when you love a 
person really, you love him, and the 
“him” includes his little peculiarities, 
faults, and mannerisms, quite as much 
as his virtues. It is the little human 
failings that tie us one to another. 
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8. Discourtesy: The beauty about 
the habit of politeness is that it goes 
on making us agreeable even when 
we do not think about it. It is an 
automatic pleaser. Politeness is even 
more necessary among those with 
whom we are intimate every day than 
it is toward strangers. For politeness 
is a lubricant of life. And when we 
rub against people every day we need 
a deal of lubrication to prevent fric- 
tion and irritation. And don’t imag- 
ine that rudeness is necessarily 
frankness and honesty. It is not. It 
is merely lack of self-control. A per- 
son who is habitually polite, knows 
the rules of the human game and 
keeps them, can be just as sincere and 
real as any selfish boor. 


9. Over-intimacy: Each life must 
have its integrity respected. We 
should allow the one we love to have 
his own tastes, his own opinions. And 
when we violate the sanctity of per- 
sonality and insist on rummaging 
through the depths of another soul 
on every occasion, and knowing all 
the secret places of the heart, we may 
well look for resentment. 


10. Domination: One of the old- 
est forms of perversion is the desire 
to rule. It is one of the lowest traits 
of humanity, just as the desire to 
serve is the highest trait. All mean 
persons love to boss, to give orders, 
to dominate. It is well to recognize 
this trait when we see it cropping up 
in ourselves. It is what has made 
the monarchies of histories. If you 
wish, therefore, that one should be 
drawn toward you, see to it that your 
constant desire is not to dictate, but, 
as far as possible to serve. 


The main thing that we are to keep 
in mind, all said and done, is that 
love is the greatest thing in the world, 
and it is the supreme worth of love 
that we should constantly consider. 
In every crisis, ask yourself if any- 


thing else is worth while. Last of all, 
remember that we cannot love every- 
body. And as much as possible we 
shall save struggles if we would en- 
courage the natural affinities and 
side-step the natural repulsions. 


The Reader’s Digest, 





Don’t Growl 


Kick! 


Condensed from McClure’s Magazine 


James H. Collins 


DOZEN passengers boarded a 

New York surface car, present- 

ing transfers. “Not good on this 
side,” the conductor declared to each 
one. “You’d ought-a got on over on 
the other crossing. Fare, please!” 

Each passenger growled, and some 
of them tried to argue; but the con- 
ductor listened only in amusement. 
“It’s a rule of the company,” was his 
retort. In the end they all paid an- 
other fare, and as the conductor took 
the money, triumphantly, it was clear 
that this rule afforded him much di- 
version—he liked to watch its infalli- 
ble workings. 

One of those passengers wrote to 
the Public Service Commission the 
next day asking why a mere differ- 
ence in sides of a street made trans- 
fers worthless at that crossing. The 
facts were set down without anger. A 
couple of weeks later the Commission 
wrote that the street-car company 
had modified its rule, making trans- 
fers good on both sides of that street. 

Nobody knows how long people had 
been growling about that rule, yet 
doing nothing further. The Public 
Service Commission had never had a 
complaint before, and the street-car 
company was probably astonished to 
learn that its rule, made originally 
for some sound traffic reason, was not 
giving the public pleasure. 

Talk with anybody in the manage- 
ment of a business that serves the 
public, and you will find that the av- 
erage American will growl, but sel- 
dom complains when something is 
wrong in his daily life. He will likely 
argue with a ticket-seller, or a meter- 
reader, or a city employe. They have 
no authority to set things right. But 
he will not go to the trouble of send- 
ing an orderly complaint to officials, 
with names, dates, facts. Least of all 
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does he suspect that he owes a duty 
to the community in such matters. 

Sometimes he holds his anger long 
enough to write to the newspapers. 
He tattles to them. If something goes 
wrong he tells the editor about it, 
relieving his feelings by vague scold- 
ing. His letter gives no names, dates 
or facts upon which anybody anxious 
to set matters right could act. 

An editor could not get to sleep in 
his New York apartment because 
some fellow across the area was busy 
hammering at a night job of home 
carpentry. In desperation he tele- 
phoned to the police with very little 
hope of relief. To his astonishment 
the police were interested, and thank- 
ed him. Within a few minutes a 
patrolman appeared and told the dis- 
turber he was violating a city ordi- 
nance, forbidding unnecessary noise 
after a certain hour at night. 

“ .- really pays to stop growling, and 
ick! 


But before kicking, get all the facts. 
Just assume that you were going 
be called into court, and have facts 


upon which you can testify. Then the 
next best step is—forget to grow 
angry. Most of the irritation over 
such happenings comes from your 
own assumption that it will not be 
much use to complain, that corpora- 
tions are soulless and greedy, public 
officials indifferent, that nobody will 
do anything about it anyway. 

As affairs are run nowadays, this is 
a false assumption. Corporations 
really have souls, public officials ac- 
tually try to serve, the system is much 
better than the average fellow knows, 
and somebody is probably waiting to 
attend him in this very matter. 

Just assume that Mr. Somebody is 
waiting, even though you send your 
complaint to the company. For, to- 
morrow you may receive a call from 
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him, and find him a regular human 
being, and '_ would certainly be 
very sorry if you had written him a 
pert letter, reflecting on his ability or 
honesty. 

When you are ready to write your 
letter, it is good policy, if nothing 
else, to be courteous—even a little 
smooth! Say that you believe the 
company is trying to give good ser- 
vice. Say you realize that there are 
many chances every day for details 
to go wrong in a big business, and 
that you believe they will be glad to 
hear of your experience, and have an 
opportunity to improve the service. 

A letter like that will bring better 
results than a sarcastic one. Fifteen 
or 20 years ago there was real indif- 
ference in the matter of complaints 
on the part of many corporations. 


But the corporations have paid for 
their sins in state regulation, ill-will, 
hostility. Today they are anxious to 
be good. Indifference to complaints 
was largely poor organization, any- 
way. Now they are organized to han- 
dle trouble. The dissatisfied customer, 
formerly a nuisance, has been turned 
into an asset. When he learns how 
fair a corporation can be, he tells 
others. The corporations are not only 
working hard to create good-will 
through courteous handling but today 
often inform the whole public about 
their methods, thus forestalling un- 
founded complaints. 

Americans suffer silently, in the be- 
lief that an individual stands no 
chance of being heard by a corpora- 
tion. 

It pays to kick! 





The Difficulty of Being Unsuspected 


Condensed from Scribner’s Magazine 


For people to live a life which has 
the appearance of being blameless, 
bland and innocent is certainly becom- 
ing more difficult all the time. A 
man who casts languishing glances at 
a glass of lemonade is suspected of 
knowing something of the mysteries 
of copper kettles and stone crocks. A 
woman who wears her skirts below 
her knees is considered to have been 
treated unfairly by nature. The idea 
of the ulterior motive is becoming 
irritatingly prevalent. There’s an 
opinion that everyone is using all his 
wit to make a trade or deal of some 
kind. This one may be shrewd in dis- 
guising his design; that one’s motive 
may be immediately apparent. Every- 
one is considered as a trader. 

Because of this commercialized 
view of life, all of us have become sus- 
Picious characters. When we receive 
a kindly invitation, we wonder what 
social game is afoot; when your old 
and tried family physician suddenly 
discovers that you have appendicitis, 
you cannot avoid speculating meanly 
that his car is badly in need of a new 
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set of tires. And the moment we 
meet a new acquaintance this process 
of appraisal begins. In very short 
order we try to have every one tick- 
eted, docketed: we are forearming 
ourselves because we are suspicious. 

A suspicion of the ulterior motive 
is robbing us of many of the simple 
enjoyments of life. If, on a cool 
autumn day, a wife kisses her hus- 
band with gratifying zeal, we begin 
to wonder if her last year’s fur coat 
is not just a little too shabby to go 
through another winter; and if a hus- 
band phones in a most serious tone 
that he is detained at the office, his 
wife’s mind instanter sniffs the ap- 
proach, at midnight, of a clove-alloyed 
breath. The fact is, we are terribly 
suspicious of our loved ones, of our 
neighbors, and perhaps of oursélves. 
I wish it were easier to be unsuspect- 
ed. Yet this game is one that all of 
us are playing; and the gain we ex- 
pores from being suspected is per- 
aps eompensated by our pleasure in 
suspecting. 
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Do We Really Live Longer? 


Condensed from The Independent (February 12, '27) 
Edwin G. Dexter 


OME time ago in a Pullman sleeper 

a@ monologuist was all in a glow 

because he had just discovered 
that he had fallen heir, in one fell 
swoop, to 19 perfectly good years of 
life. Recent advances in medical and 
surgical science, he said, together with 
more hygienic habits of living had, 
since 1855, added 19 years to the span 
of life. To him, the interesting part 
of it all was that his grandfather had 
died in the year 1855 at the age of 65. 
Now he—our Pullman orator—had 
reached that same age of 65, and with 
the bonus which science had bequeath- 
ed to him, he had the better of his 
progenitor by 19 years, and was book- 
ed to die in 1945 at the age of 84. 

The fellow seemed so delighted with 
his 19 years that I coudn’t bear to 
suggest that some of the increase in 
the average span of human life might 
be at the bottom where it could not 
help him. 

But it did set me to wondering as 
to how much of the added increment 
really comes at the end. In other 
words, is it due to the fact that peo- 
ple who used to die in their 50’s, 60’s, 
and 70’s now live on to their 60’s, 70’s, 
80’s, and even 90’s? Or is it due prin- 
cipally to the fact that babies who 
used to die in the first days or weeks 
or months of life now live on. Or is 
it a little of both? Any one cf these 
things would produce the lengthened 
life span as shown by the statistics. 

Speculation gave way to research. 
I stayed awake one night with an 
almanac for 1926, containing a ne¢rol- 
ogy for the preceding year. After 
eliminating women from the list— 
because most of them failed to show 
the age at death—and all violent 
deaths, it was found that 550 were re- 
corded, the average age at death be- 
ing 69.2 years. In the year 1925, 550 
men of the “Who’s Who” class, mostly 
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residents of the United States, with all 
the benefits of vitamins and the other 
modern accessories of a healthy life, 
died at an average age of 69.2 years. 

Now, had I but the childlike faith 
in the statistics of my Pullman friend, 
I should simply have subtracted 19 
from 63.2 and said with assurance; 
“In 1885, eminent Americans died at 
the age of 50.2 years.” But I had my 
doubts. In the Library of Congress I 
found a file of those same yearbooks, 
necrologies and all, back to 1873. Here 
was my chance to learn something I 
had wanted to know for a long time, 
about leafy vegetables: at what tender 
age would we have succumbed had it 
not been for the juicy spinach on 
which we have gorged for its vitamins 
A—or is it B? Surely it has not been 
more than ten years since that ordeal 


was instituted. Did the necrology of 
1915 show that the end has justified 


the means? No! For that year there 
were 597 eligible immortals of the 
specifications already enumerated. And 
did they, die early for lack of leafy 
vegetables and cther things? They 
did not. They lived right on, 13 months 
apiece longer than the spinach eaters 
of ten years later; the average age of 
the group was 70.33. 

But let’s try 1895, I said—when we 
were so ignorant as not to know any- 
thing about deep breathing or Fletch- 
erizing, when if we had cancer it was 
the end of us, when appendicitis was 
buried with us, when we didn’t worry 
about high blood pressure because we 
didn’t know we had it, and when wo- 
men wore corsets and long skirts, and 
had sick babies and wet ankles. There 
were only 207 “eminent dead” in 1895, 
but the average age of the group was 
70.9 years; just 1.7 years older as a 
group than the weaklings of 1925. 

Next, I browsed around until I had 
data on 86 Greeks from the Seventh to 
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the First Century B. C., who had 
neither taken the hemlock nor been 
sacrificed on any altar; a reputable 
bunch they were, the “Who’s Who” of 
their time. Philosophers, poets, states- 
men, and scientists, not one of whom 
knew his blood circulated. Aud when 
it comes to leafy vezetables—well, I 
congratulate them. Of course they 
could not have lived very long in such 
ignorance. Yet examination proved 
that the average life of those 86 an- 
cient Greeks who didn’t know as much 
about personal hygiene as does your 
six-year-old boy was precisely 70.61 
years, or just about nine months more 
than our 1925 group, fed up as it is on 
rules for correct living, calories, and 
tabloids of mixed glands. 

The thing now piqued me, and I 
kept on until I had tabulated the fol- 
lowing groups. The first four were 
taken from yearbooks; the remainder 
were gleaned largely from The Ency- 
clopedia of Classified Dates. 

Date Number Average Age 
1925 550 69.20 
1915 597 70.33 
1905 189 68.75 
1895 207 70.90 
1875 110 66.01 
19th Century 120 63.25 
18th Century 136 69.7 
17th Century 83 63.7 
16th Century 163 60.31 
15th Century 61 66.1 
ist-14th Centuries 134 59.22 
Romans B. C. 39 65.18 
Greeks B. C. 86 70.61 

Generalizations, based upon the en- 
tire column of average ages, would 
seem to suggest the following tentative 
conclusions so far as any conclusions 
can be based upon groups of such 
limited numbers: 

1. Groups covering the last 30 years 
fail to show any addition to the life 
span during that period. 

2. Groups covering the period from 


30 to 50 years back show a decrease 
of roughly three years as compared 
with the 1925 group. 

3. Groups for the 19th Century as a 
whole, other than the three consid- 
ered above, show a decrease of rough- 
ly six years. 

4. The 18th Century gave us a life 
span longer than that for the year 
1925. 

5. Tha average life span for the 
15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries was 
almost precisely that of the 19th. 

6. Centuries from the Ist to the 14th 
show a life span but ten years less 
than that for the year 1925. 

7. The life span of the ancient Ro- 
mans was less than that of 19th Cen- 
tury Americans by roughly two years. 

8. The ancient Greeks lived nearly 
15 months longer, as a class, than did 
the representatives of the three groups 
of the 20th Century. 

But now to get back to our Pullman 
friend. He thought he had fallen heir 
to 19 perfectly good years of life. It 
may be—who knows? If he is living 
up to the traditions of the ancient 
Greeks, he has a fairly good chance 
at it, for the age of 84 years, which 
he had picked for his, falls within 
their age span. But one thing is cer- 
tain: he had made two false assump- 
tions; first, that the average age for 
a group is true for each individual of 
the group, and second, that increase in 
average age span necessarily means 
more septuagenarians, octogenarians, 
and nonagenarians. In fact, our fig- 
ures would seem to indicate that the 
greater part of the 19 years added to 
the average age span since 1855 failed 
to show at the top. 

I wish someone would tell us by 
what methods those old Greeks, when 
the newspapers didn’t run any “patent 
inside” to tell them how to keep well, 
managed to whip us so soundly in the 
struggle for a long life. 








. The value of The Reader’s Digest is without limit. I enjoy 
each and every copy of it and would be lost without it.— 
Bernard McCabe, 262 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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On the Firing Line at Herrin 


Condensed from McNaught’s Monthly (March, ’27) 
Frank Allan White 


HEREVER and whenever Uncle 

Sam finds it necessary to land 

his gallant Marines to “preserve 
order” among the oil wells and mahog- 
any forests of the backward nations of 
the world, the rebuked peoples are 
obliged to behave. But in many a 
lowly tavern the local patriots of 
those benighted lands have soothed 
their wounded national pride by say- 
ing sarcastically, “Why don’t the Ma- 
rines go to Herrin?” 


Around the world the vivid tales are 
flashed and read in every language: 
“Five Killed as Gangsters Battle in 
Williamson County!” ‘Martial Law 
Declared in Herrin!” “Roadhouse 
Bombed from Air by Gangsters!” “Ma- 
chine Guns Rattle Again in Herrin 
War!” 


In the heart of a civilized country, 


could such things be? I as sent into 
Williamson County as . newspaper 
correspondent, under cover, to find 
out, The things that I saw and heard 
in this thoroughly American mining 
community, where foreign names are 
seldom heard, were such as to test 
the credulity of the most sophisticated 
citizen of the world who has not 
known Williamson County at first 
hand. 


I found a community wherein vio- 
lent death has become too common 
for local comment. Two rival bootleg- 
ging gangs in a deadly modern war 
for control of the trade. Smoldering 
hate, remaining from the Klan ani 
anti-Klan war. Seared souls that wit- 
nessed the murderous conflict between 
the unions and the coal mine opera- 
tors. Native tribes beyond the law. 


Roadhouses in Bloody Williamson 
county are defended by machine gun 
emplacements, stocked with arsenals, 
manned by guards who sleep on their 
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arms, and eurrounded by electrified 
barbed wire entanglements. In four 
years Herrin, the county seat, has 
been under martial law eight times. 
Statutory law is in abeyance. Pro- 
hibition enforcement is not attempted. 


The mayor of Herrin recently ap- 
pealed to Governor Len Small for a 
court martial trial for gangsters. 
There is no man who can go into open 
court and testify against these gang- 
sters and continue to live, the mayor 
told the governor. The court martial 
was denied and the problem of law 
enforcement was left to the mayor. 
State troops have been slow to invade 
Williamson county in the past. At 
one time a mine was besieged for 
hours and a pitched battle was fought 
between strikers and strike-breakers 
from Chicago. Before the troops came 
the strike-breakers surrendered upon 
promise of immunity. They were taken 
into an open space near a little hillside 
cemetery and 23 of them were shot 
down. Six men were shot to death in 
an election riot while the Carbondale 
troops were in the edge of Herrin. 
Charles Birger and Carl Shelton head 
the rival bootlegging gangs, and 13 
men have been killed to date in their 
warfare. 


A score or more of the victims of 
gangsters showed evidence of having 
been torn to shreds by machine guns. 
A Thompson machine gun and a vear- 
itable arsenal of lighter weapons 
were found in the smoldering ruins 
of “Shady Rest” after it had been 
dynamited. A partly dismantled ar- 
mored car stood near. Mayor Jeff 
Stone of Colp, near Herrin, was 
killed by a stream of machine gun 
fire on the street in open day, as 
was his friend John Melroy. An “in- 
vestigation” is in progress after the 
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murder of Joseph Adams, mayor of 
West City, a nearby town. Mrs, Beu- 
lah Adams, the widow, testified that 
she had been warned to “get more life 
insurance on her husband,” before he 
was shot on the threshold of his home. 
Charles Birger, gang leader, is sought 
in the investigation of the murder and 
a warrant has been issued for his ar- 
rest. Although the warrant has been 
out several weeks Sheriff Lige Turner 
of Saline County, where Birger lives, 
has failed to serve it. 


Before going into southern Illinois 
I had the impression that Herrin was 
a village of squalid mining shacks. To 
my surprise I found Herrin a typical 
middle-western city of 13,000 inhabi- 
tants, with boulevards, wide and well- 
paved streets, and public buildings 
equal to those of other cities of like 
size in the Mississippi valley. It is in 
the undying hatreds that Herrin is 
different. 


Although S, Glenn Young, Klan or- 
ganizer, and Ora Thomas, deputy sher- 
iff and Klan hater, now sleep in a cem- 
etery overlooking Herrin, their influ- 
ence still lives. Thomas was cornered 
in a cigar store in Herrin by Young 
and his lieutenants. He saw that he 
was to be killed and called his wife by 
phone to tell her that he had a battle 
to fight and would not come home 
again. His wife begged to know where 
he was so that she might bring a 
machine gun and help him out. Young 
and Thomas, and nearly half a dozen 
other men died in the blaze of gun- 
fire that followed in the cigar store 
battle. 


In company with a gangster I visit- 
ed “Shady Rest,” Birger’s roadhouse. 
At the door we were met by a man 
who responded to the name of “High 
Pockets.” We saw a folding bed 
where he had been sleeping. Beside 
the bed was a sawed-off shotgun, and 
partly protruding from under his pil- 
low a .45 automatic. In the basement 
we saw a stock of hundreds of cases 
of liquor stacked against the wall of 
the long room. Sleeping on a bed in 
the corner of the basement were two 
men, surrounded by a veritable ar- 
senal. 
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“Home brew?” I asked. 


“No. It’s all Chicago liquor and 
the best in the coal belt,” “High 
Pockets” asserted. 

“Will there be any more fighting in 
Williamson county?” I asked “High 
Pockets.” 

“Yes,” he replied quietly. ‘The gos- 
pel of murder is preached in Herrin. 
The score is tied and perhaps as soon 
as next week the boys will shoot it 
out.” 

“You are sure to get killed in this 
war; why don’t you leave?” I asked. 

“No, I’m going to stick,” drawled 
“High Pockets.” ‘You see that boy?” 
he queried, as he pointed to a lad who 
had come in from a barbecue stand. 
“They murdered his daddy. He is an 
orphan. They blinded Glenn Young's 
wife for life and killed Young. Ora 
Thomas died fighting. You see there 
is much to remember,” he said. 

I learned what “sand pockets” are: 
pockets placed diagonally in the bib 
of an overall in such a position that 
a man can hold his hands behind the 
bib, as if in repose, and suddenly pull 
them out with a gun in each. I heard 
the latest quotation on ammunition, 
and of the effectiveness of different 
kinds of guns. I was shown the badge 
of a dead officer as evidence of what 
happens to a man who seeks to inter- 
= with the liquor traffic in the coal 

i. 

If “High Pockets” had been on the 
battlefields of the World War instead 
of Williamson county, he probably 
would have distinguished himself, for 
unquestionably he had courage. A few 
weeks later the body of a young man 
was found slumped down in a coupe 
by the roadside near Herrin, riddled 
by machine gun bullets. It was 
identified as that of William “High 
Pockets” McQuay. “Shady Rest” had 
undergone a siege, and after being 
bombed to ruins was burned with its 
four occupants. 

The advent of another year has 
brought no armistice in the feuds of 
Williamson county. Perhaps time will 
heal old wounds, but for the present 
there is no real peace in the coal belt 
of Southern Illinois. 


The Reader’s Digest, 





A Tabloid a Day 


Cendensed from The Forum (March, '27) 
Aben Kandel 


IGHT years ago, the Daily News, 
dean of tabloids, set up its first 
wail in New York. It was a sick- 

ly infant, a sort of half-acknowledged 
child of the Chicago Tribune, self- 
styled, ‘““World’s Greatest Newspaper.” 
The story ran that the News had been 
infused with life for the sole purpose 
of draining away some of the excess 
profits which the parent paper had 
piled up in that abnormally prosper- 
ous year. “It cannot live a month,” 
said the wiseacres of Park Row, when 
the first issue appeared. 

Today, the Daily News has the larg- 
est circulation of any newspaper in 
the country. It has brought pride and 
profit beyond wildest expectation to 
the bewildered parent. It has given 
moments of panic to the staid metro- 
politan sheets. It is directly respon- 
sible for the Mirror, owned by Hearst 


and dedicated to mimicry, and the 
Graphic, owned by Macfadden and 
pledged to muscle. 

Every day, two million men, women, 
and children read the tabloids in the 


Greater New York area alone. Many 
Tread all three and pant for a fourth. 
This takes no cognizance of the ad- 
dicts who take their tabloid a day on 
the Pacific coast, in Florida, and in 
some of the inland cities. 

How the tabloids developed over- 
night into such powerful giants, 
makes the most phenomenal chapter 
in the history of newspaperdom. To 
explain it by saying “Pictures,” is not 
enough. There have been picture- 
newspapers before in America—but 
they have failed. The answer is pic- 
tures plus. Or rather, pictures minus. 
Examine a current specimen of a tab- 
loid. The front page is straddled by 
a buxom bathing beauty, wearing 
legs, arms, and torso, au naturei. Her 
heaviest piece of raiment is the cap- 
tion. Sometimes the bathing queens 
share the front page with ladies of 
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the court,—that is, police or civil 
court and with ladies in waiting 
—waiting to be married, remar- 
ried, divorced, or tried. These dec- 
orative ladies, when not clad in 
lingerie or in the more athletic bath- 
ing suits, are generally seated with 
ample legs crossed. It is amazing 
how the adroit tabloid photograph- 
ers contrive to trap the unwary fe- 
males always in the same pose,— 
shapely legs crossed, shielding skirt 
raised high above the knees. 

The inside pages are dressed with 
lesser nudes, harrowing murders, bur- 
glaries, arsons, and rapes, with a gen- 
erous sprinkling of arrows to direct 
the untutored eye, and with pictures 
of love nests, in the eaves of which 
news of genvine national and inter- 
national importance are concealed. 

To be sure, there are sports, theat- 
Ticals, comic strips, fiction, radio, and 
the usual departments that go to 
make up a newspaper. The tabloids 
thrive on the principle that it is eas- 
ier to look and feel than it is to read 
and think. 

The education, the emotional and 
mental reactions, the point of view of 
more than two million readers are in- 
volved in the powerful grip the pic- 
ture papers now have on the public. 
Most of these men, women, and chil- 
dren, who make up this lopsided audi- 
ence, read nothing else, and in that 
fact there is cause for serious alarm. 
The better-educated, the mature-mind- 
ed adults do not read the tabloids. 
The regular addicts are shop-girls, 
stenographers, housewives, laborers, 
and,—what is most serious,—school 
children. 

They receive grotesque, tinseled, 
wholly distorted ideas of the conduct 
of life and human affairs. Cut off, as 
most of them are, from any intellect- 
ual contacts, from wholesome, cul- 
tural stimulus, this steady diet of the 
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lurid, the vivid and the insipid will 
in time enfeeble their minds, dull 
their thinking, rob them of any rem- 
nant of intellectual initiative, and 
worse,—even make them forget how 
to read. After all, one cannot accu- 
rately call a tabloid-taker a reader. 
The illiterate can browse through the 
picture paper. All he needs is a pair 
of eyes and the ability to recognize 
familiar phenomena, such as thighs, 
torsos, policemen in uniform, build- 
ings, and crosses. 

What ideals of life can this average 
addict form from such papers? Here 
are some characteristic full-page head- 
line: “Wine Orgy Laid to Daugherty; 
Charlie Wise Faces Murder Quiz; Po- 
lice Apolio Weds Another Rich Girl; 
Mystery Attack Killed Rudy; Indian 
Guide Demands $500,000 from Still- 
man; Rudy’s Dream of ‘Lotus Women’ 
Shattered by Nudity of ‘Follies.’ ” 


A good illustration of how the tab- 
loids do a favorite story brown was 
offered in the treatment of the illness, 
death and funeral of the late Rudolph 
Valentino. On August 15, Valentino 
was operated on. From then on for 
30 days, he drew the front page in the 
tabloids nearly every day. It is prob- 
ably safe to state that in all history, 
no individual has ever received such 
lavish newspaper attention as did 
Valentino. The News alone devoted 
about 100 columns of printed matter 
and more than 200 photographs to the 
subject of Valentino! There were 
whole page photographs, editorials, 
purported diaries, confessions, biogra- 
phies, stories of his loves and life from 
every conceivable angle. The tabloids 
went Valentino mad! 

George Jean Nathan, of the Ameri- 
can Mercury, one of America’s keen- 
est critics, gives this explanation for 
the popularity of the tabloids: “Pic- 
tures don’t lie. Or at least the boob 
doesn’t think they lie. He no longer 
believes anything he reads in the 
newspapers, but be believes every- 
thing he sees.” 

Whetever the explanation, the fact 
is that they are undoubtedly growing, 
—and this despite the fact that a tab- 
loid is not a newspaper. Even a full 
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page picture of President Coolidge 
signing a treaty can give no sense of 
the international importance of that 
document; and surely all the news 
does not grow out of crimes of pas- 
sion, deaths of sheiks, and bathing 
beauty contests. 


Aside from the contents of the tab- 
loids, the ethics they practise in their 
frenzied grasping for new circulation, 
makes one of the ugliest stains on 
modern life. The one act that seems 
to have aroused most public indigna- 
tion was the Graphic headline, while 
Valentino was still in the hospital. In 
huge type the words spreed, “VALEN- 
TINO DEAD.” and in tiny letters 
underneath, “is report.” 


The Graphic, dedicated to clean liv- 
ing, no clothing, long hiking, and 
bulging biceps, is the product of Mac- 
fadden. It prints photographs of 
wellnourished nudes, some in provo- 
cative positions, all in the interests 
of better health. If the human form, 
unfettered by garments, is divine, 
then every edition of the Graphic is 
a prayer. Among choice features in the 
Graphic was an endeavor to find the 
perfect female and the perfect male 
and pair them in the interests of eu- 
genics under the auspices of the paper. 

To every thinking person in the 
United States, the menace of the tab- 
loid is apparent. They are convert- 
ing readers into witless gossips, gut- 
ter vamps, and backyard sheiks. They 
mock at privacy and finger in glee all 
the soiled linen they can discover. 
They fill the mouths of readers with 
intimate details of all the illicit love 
affairs they can uncover. They fire 
their resistless minds with lewd pho- 
tographs. They implant in children, 
who are their most avid readers, a 
dangerous sophistication. They teach 
youngsters the vocabulary and lurid 
ritual of illicit love. The tabloids 
make eavesdroppers of reporters, sen- 
sual meddlers of journalists, and re- 
duce the highest ideals of the news- 
paper to the process of fastening a 
camera lens to every boudoir keyhole. 

If this appetite is not curbed, a tab- 
loid a day will soon be a national drug 
habit. 
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The Signal Corps of the “Movies” 


Condensed from the Scientific American (March, '27) 
A. P. Peck 


HEN viewing one of the large, 

spectacular motion pictures, the 

average person does not usually 
realize the vast amount of time, money 
and energy that has been spent in pro- 
ducing the effects which, on the screen, 
last for only a few minutes. 

One of the recent photoplays that 
used full-size sets and thousands of 
actors and did not, in the main, resort 
to trick photography at all, is that 
known as “Beau Geste.” Also, in this 
picture, the science of communication 
was called into play in order to enable 
the director to command successfully 
veritable armies of players. 

Herbert Brenon, director of the en- 
terprise, found a suitable location for 
the picture in a sandy stretch of coun- 
try in Arizona, near the Mexican bor- 


der. To this location he moved his en- 
tire staff, including several thousand 
extra players and an almost equal 


number of horses. In addition, there 
was a corps of signal men with equip- 
ment to meet the unusual conditions. 

It was first necessary to build a four- 
mile plank road from the desert high- 
way to the site in order to provide for 
the transportation of supplies. Then 
a town was built in the middle of the 
sandy wastes, complete even to a bar- 
ber shop and a hospital. Since the 
company was planning to remain on 
location for several months, it was nec- 
essary to string telephone and tele- 
graph wires to the nearest town so 
that the executives could keep in touch 
with their home offices. 

In part of the story of the picture, 
a fort, supposedly in the Sahara, was 
to be attacked by a tribe of marauding 
Arabs. In the picture, the parts of 
these tribesmen were taken by thou- 
sands of western cowboys and other 
expert horsemen. This multitude of 
players had to be scattered over the 
face of the desert, yet kept within the 
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camera Enes and always subject to the 
orders of the director. In describing 
the task, Mr. Brenon said: 

“The only times that actual photog- 
raphy could be carried on with suc- 
cess were from about seven to quarter 
of eight in the morning and from five 
to quarter of six in the afternoon. At 
these times, the light conditions were 
at their best, Without the shadows cast 
by the dunes, photographs on the des- 
ert are flat and uninteresting. 

“When taking the long ‘shots’ of the 
attackers on the fort, it was often nec- 
essary to start work at sunrise. The 
riders would be dispatched over the 
desert to the approximate places that 
they would occupy when the action 
started. All day long the maneuvers 
would continue, until everyone was in 
his proper place. 

“To assist me, loudspeaking tele- 
phones and field telephones were 
located at strategic points. By 
means of these, I was able to keep 
in constant touch with the various 
units, some of them separated by a 
mile or more. The wires connecting 
the various reproducers on the desert 
were hidden by the irregularities of 
the sands. Larger dunes concealed the 
speakers.” 

Other signal methods were also em- 
ployed. A group of signal-men from 
the United States Army were at hand 
and many actions were carried on to 
the accompaniment of the flapping of 
semaphore flags. Once a battle charge 
was started, no loudspeaking telephone 
could hope to compete with the cries 
of the “Arab” cowboys and the thuds 
of thousands of horses’ hoofs on the 
sand. 

Another signal] system that is often 
used is a predetermined series of pistol 
shots. Of course, when filming battle 
scenes, this method is robbed of some 
of its efficiency. However, by using 
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black powder, the transmission of sig- 
nals is effected in two ways—by the 
sound of the snot and by the sight of 
the powder smoke. 

The leading man in one particular 
photoplay was very temperamental. 
One of the scenes depicting a dramatic 
moment just at sunrise demanded the 
careful manipulation of many lights in 
order to secure the proper effect. This 
was to be Cirected by the stage electri- 
cian through the usual process of call- 
ing out his orders to the men at the 
various controls. But the leading man 
balked, There was too much noise. It 
interfered with his acting and prevent- 
ed him from obtaining the proper emo- 
tional effect. So the entire work was 
stopped and a complete signal system 
was installed, consisting of several 
groups of lights controlled from a 
switchboard. The lights were so ar- 
ranged that they would flash the nec- 
essary signals to the various electri- 
cians, without disturbing the tempera- 
mental actor in any way. 

One of the large productions that 
will be released this spring is a war 
story called “Wings.” In the filming 
of this historical drama, thousands of 
extras as well as many machines of 
war were used. Over 200 airplanes, 
numerous battle tanks, and many field 
and machine guns were brought into 
service. In order to keep all the parts 
of this large organization in accord at 
all times, a complicated signal-system 
was required. 

To keep the airplanes within the 
camera lines was a problem that was 
finally solved by the use of radio. 
Powerful short-wave transmitting sets 
were located on the ground. These 
communicated with the pilots. 

The story of “Wings” works up to 
a climax in the battle of St. Mihiel. 
In order to produce this with proper 


regard to the facts of the original en- 
gagement, over 6000 men and 100 air- 
planes were employed, “battling” over 
an area of five square miles. 

Such a large company could be di- 
rected only through the aid of a tow- 
er 100 feet high. At the top was a 
platform for signal men who com- 
munieated with various parts of the 
battle area by means of semaphore 
signal-flags. Twenty-five feet below 
these men, a complete radio broadcast- 
ing station was installed. This was 
for communication with the airplanes. 
A battery of ten loudspeakers was 
placed on this same level. These 
served to direct those players who 
were in the immediate vicinity. 

A switchboard for the vast system 
of field telephones was placed on a 
platform at the 50-foot level. This 
controlled the 72 telephones that had 
been placed in various parts of the 
field. 

The “script” called for scenes in a 
village under bombardment. The 
filming of such action is often fraught 
with danger for the camera-men. To 
eliminate this, electrically controlled 
and driven cameras were designed. 
Several of these were located in the 
village to be destroyed. The cameras 
were buried or protected. Only the 
lenses were allowed to project. When 
the bombardment of the town started, 
there was not a camera-man in the 
vicinity, yet the finished film was as 
perfect as could possibly be obtained 
by any method. 

This new type of camera is coming 
into wide use, not only for out-of-doors, 
but also in the studio where absolute 
accuracy in cranking is necessary. 

So we see that the motion picture 
producers are turning to science for 
help and are making good use of the 
advancements in its various branches. 








Please stay in the business, 


Yours is the only society in 


the world that really Digests the Best from the Best.—Geo. 
Kidder, Manhattan Fire and Marine Insurance Co., New York 


City. 
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The Tight Rope of Pretense 


Condensed from The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Margaret Deland 


ee ELL the truth and shame the 

devil!” people used to say. But 

nowadays it seems as if, in re- 
gard to certain personal matters, it 
isn’t the devil that gets shamed by 
truthtelling; it is the truthteller! 
That being the case many of us don’t 
tell the truth. Not that we tell lies; 
we merely, in “our walk and conver- 
sation” refrain from revealing facts. 

But the practice is fatiguing! 
There are those of us who would find 
it a relief if we could leave this tight 
rope of appearance and put our tired 
feet on the sawdust of facts of our 
lives. But the spectators keep us on 
our exhibition of teetering dexterity. 

To most of us this business of try- 
ing to seem what we are not—rich, 
clever, good—is really disagreeable. 
So why do we do it? The answer is 
in all our hearts, but it rarely passes 
our lips. We do it because people are 
watching us, and wishing (so we be- 
lieve) that they could do just what 
we are doing! In fact, we are doing 
it to arouse envy in the spectators— 
never realizing that envy is not ap- 
plause. 

It is queer how this desire—to seem 
something we are not—shows itself 
in almost everybody’s “walk and con- 
versation.” Take, for instance, the 
esthetic pretense—the effort to show 
“proper appreciation” of some of the 
arts—which we know nothing about! 
Listen to us uncultivated folk, dis- 
cussing pictures! Behind our backs 
the artists laugh at us. Or look at us 
listening to music. How often one 
puts on his evening coat, and gets on 
the tight rope of artistic pretense, and 
goes wearily to the opera. Why? To 
make people think that he (tone 
deaf!) is as musical as some of his 
neighbors. 

The tight rope is very painful when 
it comes to intellectual pretense. I 
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remember a gay conversationalist who 
ended his story with a French sen- 
tence which made everybody roar. One 
lady roared, too, though she didn’t 
understand a word of French! But 
another, Mrs. Lewis, who hated tight 
ropes, said boldly to the story-teller, 
“Oh, do say it in English.” ‘ 

Afterward the “laughing” lady said 
to her, with a gasp of admiration, 
“How did you dare to ask him to say 
it in English?” 

“Because I don’t understand French 
and I wanted to see the joke,” Mrs. 
Lewis said. 

“But,” said the other woman, “peo- 
ple will know you can’t speak 
French!” 

“Well, I can’t,” 
dryly. 


said Mrs. Lewis, 


But there is a pretense which is 
more frequent than all the other pre- 
tenses put together—that of trying to 
appear better off than we are. So 
bent on show, perhaps, that we make 
cake for company—and skimp the 
family on butter to make up for the 


splurge! Worried about coal, but not 
really cold—and perhaps having an 
open fire in the parlor when guests ar- 
rive. Very much upset in regard to 
the rapacity of landlords, yet scraping 
up dollars so that we may live in a 
fashionable neighborhood. We are the 
tight-rope people! We, who won’t 
step down into the sawdust of no cake 
for company, and a shut-up parlor, 
ana a perfectly impossible street, 
don’t you know! All this sacrifice and 
worry and effort just because we are 
all slaves to the ringmaster, whose 
name is Convention. So much en- 
slaved that some of us will, just to 
catch an approving look from his fool- 
ish eye, drop very precious possessions, 
lest they interfere with our balancing. 

As, for instance, look at the risks 
we Tun with Love—the most funda- 
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mental thing of life. How often love 
has been known to die—or at least 
take a back seat—when every day 
comfort is sacrificed for show. There 
are lovers, knowing the demands of 
the ringmaster, who don’t dare to 
marry! Some people insist that they 
must have money enough for their 
own particular tight rope before they 
risk matrimony. To sacrifice, and 
save, and make mistakes, and go with- 
out, together, is to know that love is 
worth all it can possibly cost in per- 
sonal sacrifice. 


We tight-rope fathers and mothers 
are responsible for the false estimates 
of youth; we parade these false esti- 
mates before our children every day. 
What can the children do but follow 
our example? When a girl hesitates 
to marry because of the smallness of 
her young man’s salary it is generally 
because a mother—and sometimes a 
father—believes that money is more 
essential than love. 

There was a certain literary man 
who had very little money. He had 
great difficulty in finding a house or 
apartment within his means. At last, 
he discovered some rooms over a sta- 
ble. The rooms were few, so he put 
up a tent in the middle of the room 
they called the parlor and gave it to 
the eldest son as a bedroom. The tent 
hanging from the chandelier, was 


rolled up during the day, but let down 
in the early evening so that the little 
boy could go to bed in privacy and 
with not too much light. This unique 
and intelligent method of providing a 
bedroom for the child caused much 
comment among visitors. So the 
author tacked a placard on the flap 
of the tent, which read “This is R’s 
bedroom, Please do not enter.” No 
tight rope of pretense for this tran- 
quil householder! No trying to per- 
suade people that the tent was a joke, 
a way of amusing children. There 
are cowards who would sigh with envy 
at this man’s courage and freedom, 
of his entire indifference to public 
opinion. 

Some of us may want to get off our 
tight rope, we may want to be 
“sports,” but are the people about us 
—wife, husband, mother-in-law, or 
children of the same mind? Will they 
help? Or will they hinder? If we 
haven’t brought our children up prop- 
erly—and most of us haven’t—they 
will be pretty sure to hinder. 

In a nutshell, if we want reality and 
the comfort of reality, if we want to 
get down off the tight rope of pre- 
tense, all we have to do is shame the 
devil by living the truth. After that 
everything is simple enough, for 

“The truth shall make you free!” 
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. 5 ~ 7 
An Engineer’s Viewpoint 
Condensed from The Scientific Monthly (November, °26) 
Prof. Sumner B. Ely, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


DECIDEDLY pessimistic note has 

come into man’s thinking. Ob- 

serve, for example, the titles of 
such books as: The Decline of Western 
Civilization, The Revolutions of Civil- 
ization. Mankind at the Crossroads, 
etc. History seems to show that a civ- 
ilization, like a man, goes through a 
period of growth, deeay and health, 
and that new civilizations rise out of 
the ashes of the old. 

No one can look at the wonderful 
sculptures and remains of ancient 
Greece, and then at the crude work 
and drawings that appeared during 
the early middle ages, and then again 
at the sculptures, cathedrals and pic- 
tures that were produced in the 14th 
and following centuries, and not be- 
lieve that a cycle of some sort—a wave 


in civilization—had taken place; at 


least in the field of art. And now, in 
the last 25 years our records have be- 
come so complete that Flinders Petrie 
has been able to trace back some 10,- 
000 years and distinguish eight such 
rises and falls. 

Civilizations appear to disintegrate 
from an internal wearing out, rather 
than from any outside cause. A peo- 
ple by the accumulation of wealth and 
comforts become soft and indolent, 
and are then either overrun by infe- 
rior races or simply degenerate into 
an inferior race themselves. As to the 
cause of this decline, there are many 
theories. Perhaps the best explanation 
we have is that, as economic pressure 
becomes more and more gevere, the 
families of the better classes become 
smaller and smaller until finally only 
a lower grade of intelligence is left. 

Now the question is: Will our civil- 
ization go the way of the others or 
does it possess any new quality that 
might make it endure? Is there any- 
thing in our civilization which the 
others lacked? There certainly is. 
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In the past, certain events have af- 
fected mankind profoundly. When man 
discovered how to kindle a fire, it al- 
lowed him to live in cold rountries 
and to greatly enlarge his diet. An- 
other such event was the domestica- 
tion of wild animals. A similar hap- 
pening has taken place almost under 
our own eyes. 

It is a very strange thing that in all 
the ages that man has existed on this 
planet, it is only about 150 years ago 
that he discovered how to machine a 
flat surface and a cylindrical one. In 
other words, machine tools and their 
birth. The possession of two master 
tools, the lathe and planer, has made 
automatic machinery possible. In mak- 
ing the first machines, every surface, 
screw head and spindle had first to be 
formed by hand. In reading the his- 
tory of the early steam engine, one is 
impressed with the difficulty Watt had 
in getting accurate machine work. 

Today, the skill of the man has been 
transferred into the machine. In a 
shoe factory there is not a man who 
could make a pair of shoes. The shoe- 
maker has become merely a machine 
tender. The consequence of all this 
has been to change society from top to 
bottom. While labor-saving machin- 
ery may at first degrade labor, it 
eventually produces goods in such 
abundance and so cheaply that all 
zlasses, including the laborer, share in 
the benefit. Never in history have 
wealth and comfort been so wide- 
spread. 

The modern engineer is the one 
thing in our civilization which no 
other civilization ever possessed. We 
differ from the past, in the wide 
epread of knowledge, the binding to- 
gether of civilized peoples by railroads, 
telephones and telegraphs, the greater 
wealth in the world, and the more 
uniform distribution of it. 
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Is it possible that these new condi- 
tions can make our civilization en- 
dure? Our greater material comforts 
do not mean that we are better or 
happier than men of past civiliza- 
tions. Man does not live by bread 
alone. He must progress iutellectual- 
ly and spiritually as well. When man 
ceases to strive he goes backward; 
and if security and plenty mean men- 
tal stagnation, then surely industrial- 
ism will only push him faster to his 
end. Yet there are certain influences 
acting today that must have a tvn- 
dency to prolong at least the coming 
of this end. 


Civilization can fall in only two 
ways. Either civilized man must de- 
teriorate and change into uncivilized 
man or else he must be overrun and 
his culture stamped out. In the past, 
generally both of these have acted to- 
gether; man first deteriorating and 
then some strong, hardy race, often 
from the north, coming down and 
conquering him. 


The tendency of our age, due to 
Trailways, telegraphs and modern 
means of communication, is to spread 
civilization into the uncivilized por- 
tions of the globe, and to make the 
culture of the whole world more homo- 
geneous. With culture so widespread 
a general deterioratton of all civilized 
peoples at the same time is much less 
likely than in the more circumscribed 
communities of ancient times. The 
fact that cultured peoples are so scat- 
tered makes it difficult, too, to see bow 
the oriental, for instance, could over- 
run and stamp out all western civil- 
ization. He might overrun part of 
the world, but western civilization 
covers a very large area. Then, too, 
the oriental may become westernized 
enough to prevent this. In _ short, 
modern conditions have in them a 
quality which will, at least, tend to 
prolong our present civilization and 
put further off that evil day when a 
general or partial detericration may 
wreck or even destroy our culture. 


There is one aspect of this question 
that should not be overiooked. In 
order that our civilization may con- 
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tinue we must have metals with which 
to build machines and coal to furnish 
power. 


The small amount of iron ore that 
had been used before the advent of 
the modern blast furnace had made no 
impression whatever on the immense 
reserves contained in the earth; but 
now that modern metallurgy is de- 
manding such enormous quantities of 
ore, our mineral resources are being 
used up at an alarming rate. 


Only about one-fifth of the potential 
water power of the United States is at 
present developed; but even if it were 
all developed, it would not carry the 
industrial load. Furthermore, the in- 
dustrial Joad of the United States is 
growing very rapidly. This means 
that as the industrial world becomes 
larger and larger we must depend 
upon coal almost entirely. The coal 
reserves of the world are fairly well 
known, and from late estimates it 
would seem that a few hundred years 
will see the exhaustion of ail our best 
coa]. This means that industrial pros- 
perity would reach its zenith at that 
time and from then on there would be 
& gradual decline in industry. As to 
other fuels, our natural gas and wood 
are pretty well gone already and our 
oil is following very fast. 


We have seen such spectacular 
changes taking place in industrial life 
that we have come to believe this de- 
velopment will continue and that soon- 
er or later some one will stumble on 
some great source of energy other 
than coal. We are like Micawber, 
waiting for something to turn up. A 
much more logical attitude would be 
one of trying to conserve our re- 
sources. Future generations mav r 
gard the way this generation wasted 
natural resources as little short of a 
crime. 


The exhaustion of ovr natural re- 
sources has a very important bearing 
on the duration of our industrial civ- 
ilization and may limit it and even 
bring it to an end. 
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The World of Tomorrow 


Condensed from Success Magazine (March, '27) 


An Interview with Nicola Tesla, by Paul Daly 


HE inventor of the alternating 
electric current, arc lighting, the 
rotating magnetic field, and a score 
of other wonders, has done much to 
revolutionize business and living con- 
ditions of humanity. But at 69 his 
mind is as vibrant and dominating as 
one of his great electric transmitters. 

“When the telephone was intro- 
duced 50 years ago,” he said, “men 
looked upon it as a miracle, anil many 
refused to believe it possible that the 
human voice could be carried over a 
wire. We know now that the human 
voice can be carried without a wire, 
and in the near future wireless tele- 
phony between America and Europe, 
and even more distant points, will be 
a common occurrence. But that is 
only a beginning. 

“The time is not far distant when 
we shall have wireless television— 
which means that it will be possible 
for a man in New York not only to 
talk to his friend in Paris or San 
Francisco but to see the face and ex- 
pression of the friend as he talks to 
him. With as little effort as it now 
requires for a business man to tele- 
phone from his office to his home he 
will be able to bring himself face to 
face with a person thousands of miles 
away, and they will conduct a conver- 
sation as intimately as though both 
were in the same room. 

“The radio is only in its infancy— 
about where the automobile or motion 
pictures were 25 years ago. We are 
thrilled when we listen to a speaker 
or an orchestra hundreds of miles 
away. But the time is coming when 
we shall be able to see that speaker 
or orchestra as readily as we now 
hear them. 

“These statements are no more in- 
eredible than a description of the ra- 
dio would have seemed to most of us 
20 years ago. We have done more to 
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annihilate distance in the last 50 years 
than was done since history began, but 
we have only shown what can be ac- 
complished, what will certainly be 
accomplished within the lives of many 
now living. 

“The wireless is, no doubt, the 
greatest scientific advance of all the 
ages. But the public thinks of the 
wireless only as a vehicle of commun- 
ication, whereas this is only one, and 
perhaps not the most important of its 
functions, The wireless transmission 
of power, much as the voice is now 
carried, is certain to be a develop- 
ment of the near future, and it will 
mark the most important advance in 
industry since the discovery of iron. 

“My own researches along these 
lines have occupied me almost exclu- 
sively over a long period of years, and 
we have conducted certain startling 
experiments at Niagara Falls, which 
I am not yet ready to announce in de- 
tail. But I will state that it is possi- 
ble to transmit electrical power today 
by wireless to an almost unlimited 
distance, and with a loss not exceed- 
ing five percent. 

“I believe that the chief application 
of such a system for some time at 
least will be in the transmission of 
small quantities of energy to places 
now inaccessible. Perhaps the field of 
aviation will profit most directly and 
quickly. One of the most serious han- 
dicaps to aviation on an extensive 
scale has been the question of fuel. I 
believe that the comparatively near 
future will see the operation of air- 
planes by wireless power, and the 
establishment of a series of central 
power stations which will make air- 
travel universal. 

“By such a method not only will a 
far greater speed be possible but the 
airplane will be made virtually inde- 
pendent of weather conditions for 
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it could rise with perfect safety to 
any height desired. The time is not 
far distant when a New York-to- 
Europe and a New York-to-the-Pacific 
passenger air service will be in daily 
operation. 

“In certain other fields, for instance, 
that of illumination, wireless power 
will be revolutionary. In the first 
place it will make lighting possible on 
a scale that is practically unlimited, 
and over vast areas of territory. The 
illumination of the jungle will be as 
practicable as that of the metropolis. 
It will be possible for the explorer, 
hundreds of miles from a settlement, 
to carry in his kit hag an equipment 
enabling him to have instant light 
and power at his disposal. 

“The electric lighting of the future 
will be largely by vacuum tubes, dis- 
pensing with the renewal of lamps or 
incandescent filaments, and perhaps 
with the use of wires, at least in the 
interior of buildings. The generations 
to come will see not only their homes 
sighted by wireless power but receiv- 
ing heat in the winter and cooling 
breezes in the summer in much the 
same manner. 

“In the general industrial field wire- 
less power will eliminate waste, trans- 
portation, labor to an extent undream- 
ed of today. In our electric lighting 
systems we hardly obtain one-third of 
one percent of the energy of the coal 
that is burned, and in gas illumina- 
tion even less. Indeed, I question if 
the world obtains more than two per- 
cent of the energy theoretically avail- 
able from its coal supply. 

“Perhaps the greatest direction of 
all in which wireless power will affect 
the conditions of humanity tomorrow, 
is in the artificial creation of rain. 
That is a project on which I have la- 
bored for 35 years, in fact since 1892 
when I accidentally observed that a 
stroke of lightning produced a copi- 
ous rainfall. There is no question 
whatever in my mind that by the wire- 
less transmission of power into the 
ether we shall be able to control rain. 
The waste regions of the earth can 
be made to blossom like a garden, and 
the whole question of the world’s food 
supply will become an exact science. 
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“Of almost parallel importance the 
future will see another scientific 
achievement to increase the productiv- 
ity of the soil. This will be the elec- 
trical manufacture of fertilizer. We 
know that the most valuable fertiliz- 
ers are compounds of nitrogen, and 
that the atmosphere contains an in- 
exhaustible supply, but no means has 
been found to oxidize it except at 
heavy cost, Coming generations will 
see the production of nitrogen fertil- 
izers from the atmosphere by the sim- 
plest electrical and mechanical appara- 
tus, and in such quantities that the 
world’s harvests will be revolution- 
ized. 

“Another thing: There is no doubt 
in my mind that we should be able to 
produce on this earth an electrical 
movement of such magnitude that its 
vibrations should reach to Mars or 
Venus. We know that the air strata 
become better conducting mediums 
than copper wires, and this fact stead- 
ily increases with altitude and the de- 
gree of rarefaction. 

“I believe that if there are intelli- 
gent beings on either Mars or Venus 
—and it seems incredible to me that 
there should not be—that they prob- 
ably have made far greater advances 
in the electrical arts than we have 
done. 

“The world of tomorrow will not 
only be an infinitely better world 
physically, but it will be a _ better 
world morally. We are learning now 
to prolong physical life through bet- 
ter habits of sanitation and of health. 
We are learning to increase our intel- 
ligence through better habits of 
teaching and of observation. We will 
learn more gradually the great prin- 
ciples of Christianity—the principles 
of brotherhood and of tolerance 
through the annihilation of distance. 
For the first time in history the na- 
tions of the world will be able to 
know and understand one another.” 

He sighed, as he concluded, “The 
scientific man does not aim at imme- 
diate results. His work is like that 
of the planter—for the future. His 
duty is to lay the foundation for those 
who are to come.” 
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Are We Boobs in Politics? 


Condensed from The Nation’s Business (February, '27) 


Frank R. Kent 


HERE is nothing in the world 

that affects the lives of all of us 

more vitally than politics. Every 
tax you pay from the license tag on 
ycur automobile on up to the heavy 
impost on your home and your in- 
come; the streets over which you ride, 
the schools ta which you send your 
children, the fire department that pro- 
tects your property, the health depart- 
ment that guards against disease; the 
water you drink; the courts and cus- 
tom houses, the jails and asylums; the 
police department, the post office, ev- 
ery law and ordinance under which 
we live—all these things spring from 
government, and government in this 
country springs from parties, and par- 
ties are politics. 

Not long ago in Chicago, I sat with 
a man who has no other business but 
politics, and who has made a fortune 
out of it. He pointed out that politics 
is by long odds the biggest organized 
business in Chicago, that there are 
more people employed in it, that more 
money is made out of it, that every 
business man, big or little, in Chicago 
has a stake in politics. And he wound 
up with the puzzled query, “Why in 
the world do they let us run it?” 

It is amazing that the average 
American business man, so alert and 
efficient in every other matter that 
affects his business, should be so sin- 
gularly blind and indifferent to poli- 
tics which affects it and him in more 
ways and more deeply than any other. 
He scrutinizes cost sheets with extra- 
ordinary concentration and care. He 
plugs up leaks, labors incessantly at 
ways and means of cutting costs. 

He does all this with every dollar 
save the tax dollar. That is the cnly 
dollar spent by the business man, big 
or little, for which he does not get a 
dollar’s worth in return; the only one 
which escapes the cold, commercial 
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analysis. Every other bill he watches 
like the well-known hawk. But with 
the tax bill—county taxes, city taxes, 
state taxes, federal taxes, taxes on 
tangibles and intangibles, taxes on in- 
come and on real estate, on automo- 
biles, on inheritance—when the tax 
bills come flooding in the average 
Man cusses, draws his check, and 
tries to forget it. 

In a vague way he knows that 
county, city, state, and national gov- 
ernments are run with riotous ex- 
travagance and inefficiency. I-e knows 
that a huge, unofficial, extra-govern- 
mental, political organization, with all 
sorts of ramifications, both reputable 
and disreputable, is sustained by his 
tax payments. He knows that hun- 
dreds of thousands of hangers-on at- 
tached to these political machines are 
comfurtable and permanently nour- 
ished—and many of them grow rich 
—because of his political inertia. 

The popular notion that “it can’t be 
helped” and that “nothing can be done 
about it’; that “one vote or one in- 
dividual makes no difference and the 
politicians will run it anyhow,” are 
the excuses which the great majority 
use to explain not trying to do any- 
thing. But they are neither sound 
nor sensible. 

Four years ago in Baltimore, Wil- 
liam J. Casey, vice-president of the 
Continental Trust Co., found that, in 
spite of a full complement of tenants, 
he was unable to make the handsome 
office building owned by his company 
pay better than a three percent re- 
turn. There seemed no place where 
he could save a dollar. Then he look- 
ed at the tax bill and he started think- 
ing. 

He became convinced that a mis- 
take was being made by his company 
and every other company in not in- 
vestigating the tax dollar. Through 
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the mayor, he asked a dozen great 
taxpaying corporations in Baltimore 
to cooperate. An efficiency commis- 
sion headed by Mr. Casey was organ- 
ized and made up of experts loaned 
by the corporations. Backed by the 
mayor, the Efficiency Committee com- 
pletely reorganized the city govern- 
ment and put it on a real business ba- 
sis. Duplicating and overlapping de- 
partments were wiped out or merged. 
An auditing system, not only thief- 
proof but fool-proof, was put in. The 
whole business of government was 
simplified and made less wasteful and 
costly. 

It is not possible here to tell the 
whole story of how and what has been 
done in Baltimore because one busi- 
ness man made up his mind that poli- 
tics was too vital not to take part in, 
but it is an inspiring story. The net 
result is that changes have been ef- 
fected in the municipal government in 
Baltimore that give it today a better 
governmental machine than any other 
city in the country. Baltimore has a 


business government; and they have 
it because W. J. Casey, who isn’t in 


politics and wants no political office, 
got mad about his tax bill and did 
something about it. The Baltimore 
city tax rate, which for two genera- 
tions had been steadily mounting, has 
started on the down grade. In the 
last three years 58 cents has been 
knocked off the rate, and the end is 
not yet in sight. 

Not the least remarkable thing is 
that it was done practically without 
cost to the city. The great corpora- 


tions thought it good business to lend © 


free the services of their first class 
men to the work. Of course they have 
more than justified their judgment by 
the many thousands of dollars they 
are annually saving in tax payments. 

(For a fuller description of what 
Mr. Casey accomplished in Baltimore, 
see “Emptying a City’s Pork Barrel,” 
in The Reader’s Digest, July, 1926.) 

The point of it all is that something 
can be done by business men in poli- 
tics and that it is good business to 
do it. 

All over the country, except in the 
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one-party states, the tendency of the 
average man is to consider the pri- 
maries as peculiarly the province of 
the politician, and if he votes at all 
he votes in the general election. It is 
a fact that except in the one-party 
states, where the general election is a 
mere matter of form, not one-tenth— 
often less than a twentieth—of the 
men and women who are qualified to 
participate do participate in the pri- 
maries, They are wholly and com- 
pletely dominated by the politicians. 


The primaries in this country are 
the key to all politics and all govern- 
ment—and all taxes. They are the 
source of all political power. The 
general election voter who leaves the 
primaries to the politicians deliber- 
ately permits the machine to limit his 
choice in the general election to the 
machine choice in the primaries. All 
candidates must first pass through 
the primary gate before they can get 
their names on the ballot in the gen- 
eral election. Control of that gate is 
control of the city, the state, the na- 
tion. Defeating the boss’s ticket in 
the general election is unpleasant 
perhaps but never fatal to him politi- 
cally. So long as he holds the pri- 
mary gate he holds his power and 
controls the situation. Even when 
the machine is not defeated in the 
primaries, if it is given real compe 
tition it is compelled to play the 
game on a higher plane, and better 
government results. It is lack of 
primary opposition that brings the 
worst results. 


The thing can be summed up in the 
single statement that in every com- 
munity the weakness of government 
and the power and evil of political 
machines are exactly equal to the in- 
ertia, indifference and inactivity of 
the intelligent people of that commun- 
ity to the primaries. 


How long it will take the men and 
women of this country fully to grasp 
these facts and do something about it, 
it is impossible to tell. But it isn’t 
worth while to say that nothing can be 
done, or that “It makes no difference 
and the politicians will run things 
anyhow.” That is silly. 


The Reader’s Digest, 








Sending Our Doctors to the Almshouse 


Condensed from Scribner’s Magazine (March, '27) 
Frederic Damrau, M.D. 


NE of the greatest of public mis- 
conceptions is that the practice 
of medicine is a highly profitable 

vocation. The average doctor lives in 
a house of respectable appearance, 
owns an automobile, and usually 
wears clothes of good quality. It 
therefore seems reasonable to assume 
that he is well-to-do. 


Few persons realize what actually 
takes place within the average doc- 
tor’s home. They see him only in a 
professional connection when his of- 
fice must be showy, his automobile 
pretentious, his tailoring perfect. 
These qualities are all essentia! tc the 
Physician’s success. If he is« “-‘ent 


in them, his patients soon lo: rt 
of his professional prowess 2: at- 
Tonize a doctor in whose waiti om 
they may be seen without jeo, :rdiz- 


ing their social prestige. 


To obtain the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine is a costly undertaking; to 
maintain the establishment necessary 
to practise medicine is still more ex- 
pensive. Two college years are re- 
quired to qualify the candidate for en- 
trance to the medical college. Then 
follow four years or more cf grind 
and hard work, to be finished off by a 
hospital internship for one or two 
years. 


Then begins the long vigil for the 
first patient. In the meantime ex- 
penses accumulate. Some doctors in- 
herit money; others marry it; but the 
average doctor borrows it during the 
first five years of his practice. 


Various factors contribute to make 
the practice of medicine most unprofit- 
able. The most important is the large 
free list. So many free dispensaries 
have been opened that the average 
person feels that where poverty is 
bliss ’tis folly to be rich. There were 
about 4000 dispensaries in the United 
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States in 1922, In them there were 
treated no less than 8,000,000 patients, 
who made approximately 29,500,000 
visits. Assuming that each dispens- 
ary visit would cak for the average 
minimal charge of two dollars, the 
value of the gratuitous medical ser- 
vice given at the dispensaries during 
this one year was $59,000,000. Appor- 
tioned among the 150,000 physicians 
of the country, these figures indicate 
an average annual loss of almost $400 
to each doctor as a result of free dis- 
pensary service. 


It is difficult to believe that there 
are 8,000,000 persons in the United 
States so poor that they cannot af- 
ford to pay the minimal medical fee. 
It is hard to reconcile this conclu- 
sion with the every-day observation 
that many patients come to the clin- 
ics in fur coats and other fineries, and 
that many come in their own cars or 
in taxicabs. In demonstrating a case 
of chronic bronchitis to a group of 
students, I remarked that this condi- 
tion is often benefited by a climate 
such as that of Southern California, 
but that such a measure was out of 
the question in this poor fellow’s case. 
On my subsequent visits to the clinic 
I missed the “poor fellow.” Four 
months later he stepped into the dis- 
peénsary looking the picture of health. 
He had just come back from a de- 
lightful vacation in California, whith- 
er he expected soon to return for 
another rest! He proved to be a pros- 
perous wholesale merchant. 


The avowed purpose of free clinics 
is to give medical service to those 
who cannot pay for it, but the abuse 
of this altruistic undertaking is stu- 
pendous. The person of means who 
takes advantage of a free clinic never 
for a moment realizes that he is per- 
petrating a fraud on the doctor. He 
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believes that the physician is paid for 
the time he spends at the dispensary; 
actually, the doctor receives nary a 
penny for his work and the wear and 
tear on his motor-car. 


An oft-repeated proverb has it that 
in time of need the doctor is the first 
to be called but the last to be paid. 
In eve’ y budget that is tightly strained 
there is a definite order of paying 
bills. Last, and decidedly least, comes 
the doctor, but he is usually too late. 
He cannot take back what he has giv- 
en, and he is apt to be a jolly, good- 
natured fellow anyhow, who does not 
make a rumpus like the tradesmen. 


The average physician collects only 
60 percent of what he earns. How 
can any business or profession ever 
be profitable if 40 percent of the as- 
sets are dead accounts? 


Nobody knows how many doctcrs 
end their lives in the almshouse, but 
there are many of them. They will be 
found everywhere in the charitable in- 
stitutions of a great city, in the wards 
of city hospitals, and in the infirma- 
ries for the aged. But these frank 


failures are in the great minority as 


compared with the countless thou- 
sands of physicians who, soon after 
graduation, contract that common dis- 
ease known as financial anemia and 
never quite recover. A physician hes- 
itates to admit poverty even to his 
most intimate friends; but every doc- 
tor knows, from his association with 
his colleagues, that the number of 
Physicians who are actually on the 
verge of outspoken poverty must be 
tremendous. 

According to Dr. Edward S. Hamil- 
ton, the average annual income of the 
American doctor was $1200 during 
1919. The same figure would probab- 
ly hold true today. Is it not therefore 
somewhat of an imposture to allow 
him to scratch 40 percent of his earn- 
ings off his accounts and to contribute 
$400 annually to the cause of free dis- 
pensary service? 


Nothing is ever said in college about 
the business end of his profession, 
about fees, or about methods of at- 
tracting a clientele. The object of 
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the medical colleges ia to turn out as 
scientific and proficient doctors as is 
humanly possible. But the physician’s 
quack rivals study the healing art 
from another angle. They are inter- 
ested not in disease but in their own 
financial betterment. A thorough 
course in advertising and cash-collec- 
tion methods are their stock in trade. 

The meagre income of the medical 
profession should be a matter of pub- 
lic concern. For would you deliber- 
ately choose for your son a career that 
will involve long years of arduous 
study, a life of hard knocks and con- 
stant struggle with the wolf at the 
door, and an old age in the almshouse? 
It is manifestly to the interest of the 
public to possess the highest caliber 
of physicians, and that is ample rea- 
son why they should be concerned 
with the unfortunate financial plight 
of so many of their doctors. 

The medical care of the poor is an 
obligation that should fall on the en- 
tire community, not only on the doc- 
tors. The poor also require food; but 
what would the corner grocer have to 
say if he individually were asked to 
supply it? The doctor should sell, 
not give, his professional services to 
the authorities whose duty it is to 
take care of the indigent and needy. 

The greatest abuse of the doctor’s 
generosity, however, comes from the 
comparatively large percentage of the 
8,000,000 dispensary patients who can 
well afford to pay, and from the 40 per- 
cent of bills that are never collected. 
Altogether, the medical man is the 
most liberal philanthropist in the 
world; but, in respect to his custom of 
giving free service to those who are 
richer than he, the doctor is very 
much like the poor working girl who 
pitifully drops a coin into the box of 
the rich beggar. 

The poor must live and the sick 
must have medical treatment. But is 
it right that, in order that those who 
are able to pay may save money and 
that the community may evade its 
obligation to provide for the needy 
and indigent, the doctor must end his 
life in the almshouse? 


The Reader’s Digest, 





What Goes Up 


Condensed from Woman’s Home Companion 


Dorothy Canfield 


N THE third year of the war, the 

town of Tourciennes was appalled 

by a German decree that forty of 
their leading women were to be taken 
as hostages to a prison camp in Ger- 
many, in reprisal for something said 
to have happened. Everyone knew 
that that meant almost sure death, 
and certainly broken health even for 
the most vigorous men. And many 
of the women were already half ill 
after three years of war privations. 

The prison camp was a dreary clut- 
ter of rough buildings on a flat, sandy 
plain. The room anotted to the forty 
women was a bare, barn-like loft. 
Around three walls were tiers of 
bunks, filled with damp, moldy straw. 
Grease and filth were caked on the 
rough floor and walls. 

The woman who told me about it 


afterward had apparently not forgot- 
ten a detail. 

Powerful and magnetic Octavie was 
speaking: “We are French women; we 


have courage; we have brains. Peo- 
ple with brains and courage have 
nothing to fear anywhere, if they’ll 
use them. We’re of all sorts—but we 
are women, sisters! If we give all 
we have and stick by each other loy- 
ally, they can never conquer us! An 
attempt is being made to break us 
down, physically and morally. But we 
have a thousand resources of ingenu- 
ity that they can’t touch at all. 

“We must begin by economizing 
every atom of our strength. We can 
start now by not wasting any more 
strength hating our guards. The next 
thing is to organize to get clean.” 
Squads were organized, some to carry 
water, some to sweep. A bathing 
place in one corner was arranged. 
The first woman who emerged from 
behind the curtain, bathed, fresh 
linen next her skin (they had been al- 
lowed to bring one change), her hair 
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in order, was like a being from an- 
other world. Self-respect came back. 
With plenty of water and energy, sand 
and some bricks for rubbing, every- 
thing in the room was cleaned. 

“What are we? Bodies and minds; 
both in danger. We must exercise 
out of doors, if we are to digest this 
awful food. We are allowed to be out 
an hour a day, but that is not enough. 
We must do something active in here 
once an hour. Any volunteers to show 
us gymnastics?” Yes, there were 
several. 

“Now, for the mind. It’s the chance 
of our lives to go on with our educa- 
tion. Let us share our minds each 
with the other.” The result was that 
a group of musicians was organized 
to talk about music; others were to 
discuss the care of children; one to 
lecture on the life in Indo-China; a 
course in German was to be given; a 
daughter of a professor of literature 
was to plan literary discussions; the 
former head of a hospital was to lec- 
ture on the care of the sick. 

Dramatic and musical committees 
were appointed, and another one on 
games, to provide amusement. 

“But,” said one, “we have souls, 
too, souls hard beset. We're of all 
sorts of belief, but we can all pray.” 
Then after an instant, she said, “Let 
us pray.” 

Every day was thrust at them full 
of the noisome poison of prison life— 
idleness, indifference, despair, bitter- 
ness, hatred, personal degeneration, 
and every day they poured out this 
poison resolutely, and filled its place 
with intelligent occupation. 

Every day they went out in all 
weathers and exercised and_ played, 
and every evening they played games, 
checkers, guessing games, told stories 
and sang anything anyone could re- 
member. Every day they had their 
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“lessons,” and once a week they had 
dramatics. 

The character of their group made 
an impression on the pizison authori- 
ties, who, as the months went by, al- 
lowed them certain alleviations; a bet- 
ter stove for their cooking, guards 
chosen from among the older men, and 
finally a few priceless French books. 

Winter was there again, endless, 
empty, gray days. Influenza carried 
off hundreds all around them. They 
redoubled their cleanliness, exercised, 
played, studied, sang. Madame Rouart 
died; three others were desperately 
ill. "Tragedy drew them more closely 
together than ever, and after this 
there were fewer struggles against 
black days of bad temper. 

Well, then came the end. Nobody, 
not even the guards, knew what all 
the excitement was about. The 
women were locked in cattle cars, with 
no idea where they were going, until 
the moment the train stopped—and 
the doors broken open. 

They were at home, at their station. 
On the same platform where they 
had seen so many prisoners return, 
vermin-ridden, filthy, half-imbecile, a 
burden to their families, there they 
were, lean and worn and pale, but 
stronger, better, finer human beings, 
than they had been before. 

Here’s where the story ought to 
end. I wish it did. But in the years 
that have passea since then I have 
seen those women a good many times. 


What are they doing with them- 
selves now? Are they continuing the 
fine self-education? Are they turn- 
ing on the terrible problems of our 
life-in-common the piercing light of 
their trained minds, tke resistless 
strength of their dauntless wills? 
They are not. Like all the rest of us, 
they are concentrating their efforts on 
the attempt to keep all the ease ana 
comfort for themselves and their 
families. 

Are they, as they did in prison, 
sharing the griefs of the women about 
them with sisterly love? Do they co- 
operate intelligently with their fellow 
citizens in their daily life now? Is 
Octavie still organizing the weaker 
souls about her, drawing from them 
the best they have to give? No! 

They had on a complete if pass- 
ing proof of the anions: latent 
possibilties in the stuff of human na- 
ture. The Tourciennes women had 
risen to that noble level once in their 
lives and held it. And the rest of us 
never! And yet what is our human 
life but one long crisis? We are all 
hard beset by deadly dangers, need- 
ing desperately to love and help each 
other. y can’t we intelligently plan 
how to construct an endurable life 
with the materials at hand? Why 
don’t we help others to bring out what 
they have of value in their natures 
and stand by them in their moments 
of weakness? Why don’t we ever 
grasp what that might mean to us 
all? 








I am sending you a renewal for Miss B—. 
tory in the Stadium High School in Tacoma. 


She teaches his- 
She uses The 


Reader’s Digest, marks it all up, reads it in class, and wears 


it out generally. 


It helps her to be the world’s best history 


teacher.—Joseph F. Griggs, Whitman College, Walla Walla, 


Wash. 
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Consumers in Wonderland 


Condensed from The New Republic (February 16, ’27) 
Stuart Chase and F. J. Schlink 


HE federal Pure Food and Drugs 

act says that no “false or mislead- 

ing statements” shall appear on 
the label, or on the doctrinal matter 
which surrounds the package. The 
law does not apply to false and mis- 
leading statements which may appear 
in newspapers, magazines, almanacs, 
dodgers and billboards. As patent 
medicines are bought primarily by 
virtue of non-package advertising the 
protection is thus more nominal than 
real. The act provides that 11 drugs 
shall be stated on the label if they 
form any part of the ingredients of 
the package. Further than this, the 


manufacturer may maintain complete 
secrecy. Lastly, the act covers only 
interstate shipments of drugs. In 
short, the federal law, and most of the 
state laws, provide merely a beginning. 


An enormous amount remains to be 
done before the consumer can be said 
to have adequate protection. 


In buying soap and shoes and seal- 
ing wax, the consumer has at least 
trial and error to help him. In buying 
patent medicines, trial and error is 
largely suspended, and for a simple 
reason. The great majority of people 
who fall sick recover in spite of the 
therapeutics involved. Seven out of 
ten will recover regardless. You are 
sick; you drink a few bottles of Pep-o- 
sene, and pretty soon you are well. 
Ergo—Pep-o-sene has cured you! 

The following cases are based entire- 
ly on the official publications of the 
American Medical Association. Inci- 
dentally, if it be objected that it is to 
the economic interest of the orthodox 
physician to expose the quack, a little 
reflection will lessen this suspicion. 
The quacks, through their advertising, 
spread a great pall of fear over the 
country. Have you a little pain in 
your back—look out for Bright’s dis- 
ease! Have you a neglected cough?— 
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look out for consumption! This artifi- 
cially created fear drives the victim 
into the doctor’s office as well as into 
the drug store. No; were the physi- 
cian’s attitude toward patent medi- 
cines prompted by commercial consid- 
erations, he would say to the pill in- 
dustry: “Go the limit!” 


Here is “Sanatogen,” a few cents’ 
worth of casein reared through the 
eloquence of advertising to pinnacles 
unspeakable—a “gift from the Goddess 
of Health.” Laboratory analysis 
showed that one dollar’s worth of 
wheat flour contains as much energy 
as 197 dollars’ worth of Sanatogen. 


Consider “Mayr’s Wonderful Stom- 
ach Remedy” which “painlessly re- 
moves gall stones without surgical op- 
eration, takes out inflammation from 
the entire intestinal tract and renders 
the same antiseptic.” Analysis dis- 
closed that this Benefactor of Mankind 
was composed of the equivalent of a 
dose of castor oil followed by a seid- 
litz powder. Chemical affinities being 
what they are, the combination will 
raise a crop of pseudo-gall stones in 
any stomach every time it is admin- 
istered. 


Dr. A. J. Cramp, director of the Bu- 
reau of Investigation of the American 
Medical Association, has recently sum- 
marized the situation in the fat-reduc- 
tion field. “It can be laid down as a 
broad principle that all ‘obesity cures’ 
come under one of two classes; those 
that contain thyroid extract and will 
actually reduce weight, but are exceed- 
ingly dangerous, and those that do not 
contain thyroid and will not under 
any circumstances reduce weight.” 

Here is “Beto,” advertised as a cure 
for diabetes as the “Very Latest Dis- 
covery,” including the viciously cruel 
claim that “absolutely no dieting” is 
necessary. “Beto” is merely Epsom 
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salts, and has no value in the treat- 
ment of diabetes, .. We note Ralston’s 
“Acme Diabetic Flour.” Starch is dan- 
gerous to sufferers from diabetes, and 
it is the absence of starch we pay for 
in a diabetic flour. The preparation 
contained 71.4 percent starch. 


Albert Mathieu, a French physician, 
years ago conducted an experiment. He 
had a number of patients suffering 
from tuberculosis, and he gave them 
to understand that he had discovered 
a wonderful cure, a serum that he 
named “Anti-phymose.” He injected 
his patients with the serum, which 
was nothing but a solution of common 
table salt, and carefully noted their 
condition. A remarkable change was 
observed: appetite improved, tempera- 
ture diminished, the cough and night- 
sweats were mitigated, the patients 
began to gain in weight. But of 
course no cure was effected. What he 
proved was the curious psychological 
effect of hope on physical condition, 
particularly in the case of consump- 
tives. And it is on precisely this phe- 
nomenon that the vender of consump- 
tion cures grows rich. The credulous 
who swallow first his advertising and 
then the contents of his bottles do feel 
better for a time, They order, with 
tears of gratitude, another half dozen 
bottles. The American Medical Asso- 
ciation has found an almost unlimited 
number of consumption cures on the 
market. Without a single exception, 
all are barefaced and unmitigated 
frauds. No medicine has ever been de- 
vised that will cure consumption. 


The failure of federal regulation is 
well illustrated in the case of “Doan’s 
Kidney Pills.” The government has 
declared that the claim of this nost- 
rum to cure kidney disease is fraudu- 
lent, But the Doan concern, by con- 
fining its advertising to the newspa- 
pers and magazines, can make any 
claim that it likes. For years the ad- 
vertising of the company has carried 
the message to the public that any 
pain in the lower part of the back in- 
dicates kidney disease. It indicates 
nothing of the sort; but the advertise- 
ments continued to run, the frightened 
consumer continues to buy, and the 
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government is helpless under the pres- 
ent law. 

Nearly 20 years ago, the government 
seized a quantity of “Mother's 
Friend,” charging that the claim that 
this mixture of oil and soap would 
relieve the suffering incident to child- 
birth was false and misleading. The 
claim at the time was made on and 
in the trade package, Now it no long- 
er appears on the package. But it ap- 
pears in the newspaper advertising. 

Here is “Nuxated Iron.” which 
thrives on the psychological effect of 
the word “iron.” A dollar bottle of 
“Nuxated Iron” was found to contain 
less than two and one-half grains of 
iron. If an individual really needs 
iron—and the need is rare—he can 
get nearly 100 grains in a dollar's 
worth of “Blaud’s Pills’—which is a 
non-secret official remedy. 

Chemical analysis showed “Murine” 
to be essential'y a mixture of borax 
in water. If you mixed your own, you 
could make about a gallon of “Murine” 
for five cents, But in the container it 
costs 3560 times as much! 

The patent medicine business dram- 
atically illustrates the fact that goods 
of no merit can be sold if only the 
advertising pressure is high enough. 
The “Sargol” fraud was earning more 
money in its last year than ever be- 
fore. The “Oxydonor” swindle was a 
gold mine up to the time that one 
Moses, its promoter, was sent to the 
penitentiary for selling it. Brother 
Samuels made a fortune out of mer- 
chandising a weak solution of sugar 
and salt in hydrant water as a cure 
for all the ills of the flesh. 

For those who trade for profit on 
the hope and despair of the sick and 
ailing, no stricture, no contempt, is too 
great. These, above all others, are 
the vultures of modern civilization. Of 
the sum total of articles for sale on 
Main Street, it is these slops and 
brews and pellets which commit the 
basest outrage on the consumer, and 
which are most in need of the search- 
light of decency, truth and knowledge. 
And there is hardly a drug store in 
the land which does not carry hun- 
dreds of them on its shelves. 
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Cheating the World’s Woodpile 


Condensed from Popular Science Monthly (March, '27) 
Orville H,. Kneen 


NEW conception of waste is per- 
meating industry; the waste of 
production is being looked upon 
Bs merely “raw material in the wrong 
place.” There is a market some- 
where for virtually everything in the 
waste pile. 
In a woodworking shop I watched a 
surfacing machine operate before its 
blower system was installed; in a few 
ours the operator was completely 
buried in chips. Think of all the 
planers, shapers, band saws 
and other machines in the same shop, 
and then of the 25,000 or more wood- 
working plants, from lumber and 
laning mills to box plants, sash and 
mills, furniture plants and 
other shops which shape wood, and 


Within a few years there may be ex- 
pected a grouping of lumbering and 
woodworking plants, controlled by 
hemists and experts, which will sci- 
entifically reduce a tree to its useful 

Such a plant might take a 
Douglas fir, for example, and utilize 


houses; the bark for wallboard or fill- 
er for paper; the trimmings fer lath 
land “hogged fuel” for power; and 
harcoal for stock feed and other uses. 
iFrcm the branches, top and sturp re- 
sin, turpentine and other chemicals 
would be extractible, leaving muvre 
harcoal. Larger pieces of svod could 
be ground up for wood pulp, for wrap- 
ping paper and newsprint. The liquor 
from the pulp mill might be used as 
a binder for the sawdust, thereby con- 
erting the last left-over into a fuel. 


A California concern has perfected 
a “machine with brains” which takes 
mill ends and odd pieces and converts 
hem into box ends. Several lumber 
mills in California are converting red- 
wood and pine waste into such fin- 
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ished products as sash and doors, and 
even coffins. In one mill, at Chico, 
the waste trimmings around knots 
and defective places are made into 
matches. Probably the waste from 
those matches goes into toothpicks, 
and the waste from the toothpicks into 
the little slivers we see in “oatmeal” 
wall papers! 

Today it is good logging and milling 
when 40 percent of the tree is con- 
verted into usable lumber. At least 
one-quarter of the lumber is lost in 
making the finished article, so the 
useful material averages about 25 per- 
cent of the tree, But the Ford Motor 
Company gets an average of 60 percent 
of total footage turned into parts. A 
layout man gets the plank just as it 
was sliced from the tree—bark, knots, 
curves and all. He is trained to 


stretch those slabs to the last eighth 


inch, and he lays each one out for the 
greatest possible number of odd-shap- 
ed pieces which can be worked into 
the slab, much as the leather cutter 
works into the flanks of his hide. 
Scraps that cannot be used for body 
parts are converted eventually into 
small handles, spools and other sala- 
ble articles. Each foreman is held re- 
sponsible for his scrap pile. 

Two box plants in Washington be- 
gan to be worried with their great 
piles of scrap, kiln-dried ends of 
spruce and trimmings of all kinds. 
One day a paper man came along, and 
built a pulp mill on the site of the 
great scrap piles. Today carloads of 
dried pulp depart regularly for the 
great Eastern mills, there to be made 
up into high-grade papers. 

In Mississippi there has been devel- 
oped a new wallboard, made from 
scrap wood dried to a powder and 
pressed into sheets about one-half 
inch thick, The board is very light, 
yet strong, having high insulating 
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qualities. For exterior uses, the same 
material is subjected to much greater 
pressure and becomes a thin, tough 
board, almost as tough as the best 
hardwood. 

Another wood-saving process which 
has been highly developed in recent 
years is that of “peeling” logs into 
veneer, and building up plywoods of 
various thicknesses and strengths. 
Today almost all furniture utilizes 
gum, alder, pine and the inexpensive 
woode for interior strength, with a 
pleasing and durable veneer of wal- 
nut, mahogany, birch or other hard- 
wood. The home of the future will 
use veneer for all woodwork, trim and 
furniture, even as hardwood flooring 
one-half inch or less in thickness is 
the accepted floor of today. 

Chopsticks for exportation to China 
and Japan, skewers, tree markers 
gasoline gage sticks, even shoe pegs 
for exportation to Europe, are still 


other articles made from wood scrap 
which formerly went to the national 
woodpile. 

But after aJl, there is still a vast 
amount of wood which so far has 
found no use unless distinctly altered 


in form. Wood that goes into the 
manufacture of charcoal is an exam- 
ple. By the modern method of mak- 
ing this valuable product, the gases 
are saved and condensed, and from 
various woods such valuable by-prod- 
ucts as wood alcohol, acetic acid for 
dyeing, acetone (used in the film in- 
dustry), creosote and pitch are ob- 
tained, 

Glucose and lignose are also ex- 
tracted from wood. At the Forest 
Products Laboratory of the University 
of Wisconsin an edible stock feed has 
been produced, utilizing the cellulose 
and glucose, or wood sugar. Stock 
fed on this, in place of one-third of 
their usual grain ratiou, are reported 
to have thrived. 

In Los Angeles there is a plant 
which makes glucose from wood 
waste, by treating with dilute hydro- 
chloric-acid gas and steam. This pro- 
cess is completed in one and one- 
fourth hours, and the product is then 
ready for packing and distributing as 
a cattle food. The process is said to 
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yield, in addition, 65 to 70 gallons of 
grain (ethyl) alcohol per ton of saw- 
dust. 

There is no more fascinating raw 
material for experiment than sawdust. 
Finely divided, as “wood flour,” and 
mixed with a glue binder, chalk, clay 
and linseed oil, it may be molded into 
an infinite variety of building articles, 
from ceilings and frames to capitals 
of columns, imitation furniture carv- 
ings, moldings, and so on. A mixture 
of one-third sawdust, one-third calcium 
phosphate and one-third gelatinous or 
resinous material, has been found val- 
uable for such purposes as composi- 
tion shingles. 

Few inventions have changed the 
trend of the times more than that of 
grinding wood pulp. Almost 90 per- 
cent of all the paper we use now is 
made of wood pulp with varying pro- 
portions of rags and old paper. From 
a waste utilization standpoint, ground 
wood is an ideal material, because it 
can be recovered and used over and 
over again. When the value of paper 
is more generally known, little will 
find its way to the furnace. 

Perhaps no scientific achievement 
in utilizing the tree equals rayon, the 
wonderful new artificial silk, in fu- 
ture promise. Already close to a hun- 
dred factories are producing rayon and 
its products. Many a silken thread | 
today comes from the spruce tree, and 
from its waste parts, at that. : 

From cellulose in other forms indus- | 
trial plants are making a constantly 
increasing number of useful products, 
including artificial leather, guncotton,| 
smokeless powder, wrapping twine,) 
phonograph records, linoleum, sausage’ 
casings, composition shingles, paper 
ropes, furniture reed, and so on. We 
have scarcely begun to find the possi- 
ble uses for this basic material, some 
of which can be grown. harvested, pro- | 
cessed and finished, with an ease and 
speed far exceeding the mining and 
smelting of metals. 

Surrounded with wood, from the 
cradle to the grave, we should find a 
place somewhere for all the wood that 
grows. There are big rewards today) 
for men who develop new methods to) 
reduce the woodpile. 
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On the Trail of Greatness 


Condensed from The Bookman (January, '27) 
W. E. Woodward 


MONG the intelligent citizens of 
our nation there appears to be a 
general and persistent impression 

hat George Washington wrote nu- 
merous letters which are unprintable, 
br at any rate have never been print- 
ed, for the reason that they would re- 
veal the Father of Our Country in a 
moral condition which was far from 
perfect. This belief prevails most ex- 


that one 
Tooms of 


meets in the 
Pullman cars 


Washington to Jefferson, or to Lafay- 
ette, in which the great man refers to 


in which the recipient is invited to 
ome and pass the time at Mount Ver- 
mon, where these dark skinned houris 
were supposed to dwell. 


These immoral letters have the mys- 
ic elusiveness of the Golden Fleece, 
pr the Holy Grail. I have been on the 
rail of Washington for 15 years; 1 
have studied everything about him 
with the most minute attention; and 
If have never seen a letter written by 


pny kind of sexual license. 


The immoral letters always turn 
put to be crude forgeries, or (as is 
sually the case) they are not signed 
by Washington at all, and are letters 
written by somebody else. There are 
in existence some letters written to 
Washington by his friends which 
would seem to indicate that the im- 
mortal George was not quite all that 
2 married church member ought to 


be, but their evidential value is slight. 

The truth is that Washington was 
mot a warm hearted, exuberant per- 
son. He was one of the most careful 
letter writers in history. He did not 


dash off notes and scatter them 
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around. Whatever he wrote was so0- 
berly thought out, written and rewrit- 
ten and slept over. Among his char- 
acteristics calculation, shrewdness, 
and secretiveness stand well to the 
front. He was almost as reserved and 
cautious as President Coolidge, and 
almest as chilly in manner. Does 
anyone believe that the world will be 
astounded some day by a dramatic 
revelation of Mr. Coolidge’s left hand- 
ed love affairs, accompanied by a batch 
of glowing letters? I should say not. 
Even a most rudimentary understand- 
ing of character leads one to the con- 
viction that Mr. Coolidge has no illicit 
amours and never will have any. 
George Washington was not a Cool- 
idge, but he had some of the Coolidge 
qualities. 

Nevertheless the legend of the wick- 
ed epistles continues slyly to exist. It 
has the vitality of a cherished super- 
stition; it has become a sort of per- 
manent but rather hazy mirage on the 
horizon of biography. 

The mistaken zeal of Washington’s 
adulators helps to keep it alive. In the 
marble mausoleum of J. P. Morgan’s 
private library, there are Washington 
letters to which access is sternly re- 
fused. A few years ago the librarian 
of the Morgan library, Miss Greene, 
was reported to have burned some of 
Washington’s letters because they did 
not reflect credit on our country’s par- 
ent. Later on, when the incident got 
into print, she declared that no letters 
had been destroyed. I do not know 
whether they were burned or not, but 
if they still exist they cannot be seen. 
The refusal to show them naturally 
opens the door to every variety of 
sinister conjecture. 

Iam willing to hazard a guess, how- 
ever, that the concealed letters in the 
Morgan Library, and those locked up 
elsewhere, contain nothing more in- 
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jurious to Washington’s reputation 
than a few coarse or smutty expres- 
sions. Although he was a man of 
gentility and breeding, he did not 
have much esthetic taste, and beneath 
his gentility—very close to the surface 
—was a substratum of burly rough- 
ness. In other words, even if he did 
wear silk stockings and could bow gra- 
ciously in a dining room, he was as 
hard as nails—and sometimes he used 
coarse expressions offhand. 

Washington was a man of remark- 
able strength of character. The axis 
of his personality was will power. 
During the greater part of his life he 
seems to have been guided by a dis- 
tinct ideal of greatness. His will to 
be a great man was conscious and in- 
tentional. As we see him in various 
perplexing situations we can almost 
hear him say to himself, “What should 
a great man do in this case?” 

It was this attitude toward life 
which made him cautious. His let- 
ters are models of circumspection and 
reserve. Now and then, in following 
his career, we bump against a blind 
wall, and it is always a wall without 
@ door. 

In February, 1771, Washington be- 
gan to make cryptic symbols on the 
margin of his diary. These symbols 
consist of letters of the alphabet, nu- 
merals, and short vertical lines placed 
against certain names or dates. I 
learned of these marks first through 
a footnote in the second volume of the 
Diaries, in which the editor—Mr. J. 
C. Fitzpatrick, of the. Library of Con- 
gress—mentions them, though he does 
not reproduce any of the symbols in 
the published work. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick wrote to me that he 
thought the symbols might be farm 
memoranda or records of card games. 


This supposition did not seem sound 
to me. Washington was an admira 
ble bookkeeper. Day after day he set 
down every farm transaction in per 
fect, clarity in his farm books. I 
seemed hardly probable that he would 
invent a cipher to record agricultura 
data in his private diaries. As td 
card games, he kept a careful profit 
and loss record of them among his ac 
counts. The symbols record some 
thing that Washington wanted to con 
ceal; at least, that view of the matte 
appears reasonable to me. 

I have photostats before me of some 
of the pages containing symbols. The 
marks are certainly inexplicable, and 
stand there without trace or clue. I 
the month of June, 1771, for instance 
the letter A is set down five times op 
posite dates—and the dates are the 
4th, 9th, 19th, 23rd, and 29th. 

The occurrences recorded against 
these dates furnish no clue whatever 
On the 4th Washington wrote, 
home all day without company.” 
the 9th he says again, “At home al 
day.” Very brief—and meaningless. 

On the 19th he wrote: 
ener went away this morning. 
to Muddy hole and Doeg Run Planta 
tions.” 

Opposite the 16th of May, 1771, he 


AF. The diary entry for that day ~ 
“Dined at Mrs. Dangerfield’s with 
Colo. Bassett’s family, and returned in 
the afternoon to Eltham.” 

Pretty poor pickings are to be ha 
from these symbols, and I must sa 
that I have not the least idea wha 
they mean. They serve only to 
strengthen my conviction that by na 
ture Washington was very circum 
spect and very secretive. 














I wish I had known The Reader’s Digest five years ago... . 
Thank you for a most worthwhile, delightful, and efficient 


magazine.— 
Library, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 


-Alice M. Siggelkow, Libn., Mount Kisco Public 
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You Get What You Expect from Men 


Cendensed from 


Pictorial Review (March, '27) 


Charmé Secds 


WOMAN gets from men pretty 

nearly what she expects. There's 

almost no deny:ng that. A wo- 
man receives the treatment she de- 
mends from a man. She gets what 
she invites. 

Once when I was an enthusiastic, 
drudging reporter on a metropolitan 
daily eae of my friends came to me in 
the midst of much confusion, “I think 
I'll have to quit my job,” she said 
breathlessly; “I’ve been insulted 
again. I just dcn’t think I can go 
on. It has been just one insult after 
another all the time.” 

I felt rather flat when she left. No 
one ever insulted me. Men asked me 
to theaters, dinners, parties, to mar- 
ry them, and what-not. but no one 
had ever insulted me. Thinking over 
what she had said, I came to the con- 


clusion that women get what they ex- 


pect. Ard my later experiences seem 
to bear out this same assumption. 

Why do so many of us mistake at- 
tentions for intentions? It would 
seem as if the ego of most women 
makes them positive that most men 
are interested in insulting them. But 
I don’t happen to have that sort of 
eco. I go about imagining that every 
man wants to be decent to me, which 
perhaps is naive and artless. 

As a point of fact, men in general 
on casual meetings with us probably 
do not think of us very definitely one 
way or another. And after all, why 
should any woman set herself up te 
decide between attentions and inten- 
tions when the men themselves aren’t 
quite sure on the point? 

Personally I haven't eny complaint 
to make about how men treat me. I 
have three brothers, I attended a co- 
educational university, worked on sev- 
eral newspapers, and was also with 
the A. E. F. in France. Besides this 
I have lived in Turkish homes, have 
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traveled on Serbian railway-engines. 
have slept on station floors and box 
cars in the Balkans, have had business 
with the Constantinople police, have 
come into Venice alone at midnight, 
have walked unchaperoned through 
the Kasba in Algiers, have been at all 
hours of the night about the streets of 
Paris, London, New York, Chicago, 
Havana, Bermuda, Berlin, Madrid, 
Brussels. Rome. Vienna, Prague, Buda- 
pest, Belgrade, Athens, Cairo, Port 
Said, and Jerusalem. | tell you all this 
to let you understand that I have seen 
young men in various places outside 
of my own land. 

And I have heard the vivid tales of 
women here and there who lay claim 
to glowing insults. But somehow I 
believe it takes two to make an in- 
sult. A woman gets what she invites 
from men. 

On account of varying tempera- 
ments, nationalities, religions, and so 
forth a woman traveling about can 
use a little commen sense to quite as 
good advantage as a Baedeker. For 
instance, an Arab has no respect fer 
a woman who does not veil her face. 
How can he have respect for her 
when his whole tradition says a veil 
is the most necessary mark of wo- 
man’s modesty” 

Apparently a Southern European 
must make love after scme fashion to 
every blond he sees. An Englishman 
treats a woman with superb, comfort- 
able indifference. A Serbian pays her 
such absolute respect that she is at 
perfect ease to travel anywhere within 
his territory under any circumstances. 
The Turk stares boldly with a new 
curiosity. For has not Mustafa Ke- 
mal Pasha taught him that decent 
women, too, can bare their faces? 

There was a Turkish gentleman, 
once my respectful and considerate 
host in Mitrovica. The Serbian mili- 
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tary (which of course he hated) com- 
mandeered his house for the Ameri- 
cans traveling that way. So my in- 
voluntary host might easily have 
made himself disagreeable. But you 
have never seen such a dinner as he 
gave for me. And he was not forced 
by the military to dine me. He was 
a perfect host. I have received like 
courtesy and entertainment in other 
Turkish homes. 

The Arabs are indifferent and dis- 
dainful of Christian women, as I have 
said. But one day I sat dining alone 
in the Grand New Hotel in Jerusalem. 
I was hungry and found a great in- 
terest in my soup-plate. But some- 
thing burned through my eyelids, I 
was forced to look up. He sat there, 
young and dark and handsome, two 
tables away, with his great brown 
eyes looking through me. “Must be 
Spanish,” I said to my soup-plate. 
Every once in a while I looked up to 
glance about the room. His eyes were 


on me incessantly and there was a 
smile on his lips, 
smile of invitation. 

I heard him speak Arabic to the 


the unmistakable 


waiter. He was certainly revising my 
mind about the indifference of Arabi- 
ans. When I left the dining-room he 
came toward me, He was actually 
pursuing me. “I beg your pardon, 
Miss,” he said, “please may I show 
you my things! They are just over 
here at this show-case in the lobby.” 
So. 

When you are out in the Near East 
it seems as if every man and child 
there has his hand stretched far out 
for a tip. But I had a great shock 
last Winter in Constantinople. A 
handsome young guide had spent the 
day taking me through mosques and 
museums and bazaars. He had been 
put to a great amount of trouble over 
one thing and another, and at the end 
of the day I had an honest wish to tip 
him well. He had been most courte- 
ous and kind and thoughtful all day 
long and I knew he only had a tip on 
his mind. “I want to give you some- 
thing for all your trouble,” I said in 
what I considered a magnanimous 
tune. “Madam,” said the handsome 
youth, drawing himself up to his siz 
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feet, and then bending in a deep bow 
“I am an officer in the Turkish army.’ 

Once I traveled all through Englant 
without a man accosting me in an: 
way. A woman asked me to visit he 
in her home in Devonshire. A youn; 
lady in a train going up from Londo! 
to Oxford gave me a letter to her un 
cle, who was Lord Mayor of Belfast 
In fact half a dozen English wome! 
offered me such courtesies of hospital 
ity. But not a single man addressee 
me with so much as an invitation t 
sit with him in a railway dining-car 
The “bobbies,” ticket-cheekers, hote 
clerks, and waiters were invariabl: 
courteous and polite to me, but n 
men, anywhere in England, paid an: 
unsolicited attention to me, 

Most of the women who brag abou 
being insulted invent a large part o 
it in their own minds, I don’t doubt 
Not so long ago I went to a dinner 
party where one of the girls usurpe: 
the entire evening with her argumen 
that a girl’s job in New York depend 
upon her sex-appeal. The men, in : 
body, declared that their business wa 
more important to them than the face 
and figures of their stenographers 
and that what a man really wante 
was a good machine to take care o 
his work. 

In the cloak-room afterward thi 
same young woman confided to m 
that she had quit another job. Sh 
had quit five for the same reason. He 
bosses all “bothered” her until sh 
could not abide it. 

“I’m going to Cleveland,” she said 
“It’s just impossible for me to wor! 
in New York. The men won’t let m 
alone.” 

“Did you ever stop to think tha 
there are men in Cleveland?” I asked 

“Well, yes, that’s right,” she an 
swered. 

“And there are men in Arabia an 
Paris and Timbuktu,” I went on. “I 
you are the sort that men bother, why 
they’ll just keep on bothering yor 
wherever you go.” 

And, after all, what is an insult? 
suppose it is like this: If the man’s at 
tractive, it’s a compliment. If h 
isn’t, it’s an insult. 
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The Art of Opening a Conversation 


Condensed from Vanity Fair 


Stephen Leacock 


PENING a conversation is really 

the hardest part. It may best be 

studied in the setting and sur- 
roundings of the Evening Reception, 
where people stand upright and agon- 
ize, balancing a dish of icecream. 
Here conversation reaches its highest 
pitch of social importance. One must 
talk or die. Something may be done 
to stave it off a little by vigorous eat- 
ing. But the food at such affairs is 
limited. There comes a point when 
it is absolutely necessary te say some- 
thing. 

The beginning. as I say, is the hard- 
est problem. Other communities solve 
it better than we do. In China, con- 
versation between strangers after in- 
troduction is always opened by the 
question, “And how old are wou?” 
This strikes me as singularly apt and 
sensible. Here is one thing that is 
common ground between any two peo- 
ple, high or low, rich or poor—how far 
are you on your pilgrimage in life? 

Compare with the Chinese method 
the grim, but very significant, formula 
that is employed iu the exercise yards 
of our penitentiaries. “What have 
you brought?” asks the San Quentin 
or Sing Sing convict of the new ar- 
rival, meaning, “And how long is your 
sentence?” There is the same human 
touch about this, the same common 
ground of interest, as in the Chinese 
formula. 

But in our polite society we have as 
yet found no better method than be- 





ginning with a sort of medical diagno- 
sis—“How do you do?” This admits 
of no answer. Convention forbids us 
to reply in detail that we are feeling 
if anything slightly lower than last 
week, but that though our tempera- 
ture has risen from ninety-one-fiity to 
ninety-one-seventy-five, our respiration 
is still normal. 

Still worse is the weather as an 
opening tovic. For it either begins 
and ends as abruptly as the medical 
diagnesis or it leads the two talkers 
on into a long and miserable ciscus- 
sion of the vreather of yesterday, of 
the day before yesterday, of last 
month, of last year and the last 50 
years, 

Let one beware, also, of a conversa- 
tion that begins too easily. Tnis can 
be seen at any evening reception, as 
when the hostess introduces two peo- 
ple who are supposed to have some 
special link to unite them at once 
with an instantaneous snap, as when, 
for instance, they both come from the 
same town. 

“Let me introduce Mr. Sedley,” 
says the hostess. “I think you and 
Mr. Sedley are from the same town, 
Miss Smiles. Miss Smiles, Mr. Sed- 
ley.” ‘ 

Off they go at a gallon. “I’m so de- 
lighted to meet you,” says Mr. Sedley. 
“It’s good to hear somebody who 
comes from our little town.” If he’s a 
rollicking humorist, Mr. Sedley calls 
it his little old “burg.” 
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“Oh, yes,” answers Miss Smiles: 
“I'm from Winnipeg, too, I was so 
anxious to meet you to ask you if you 
knew the McGeowans. They're my 
greatest friends at home.” 

“The—who?” asks Mr. Sedley. 

“The McGowans—cn Selkirk Ave- 
nue.” 

“No—o. I don’t think I do. I know 
the Prices on Selkirk Avenue. Of 
course you know them?” 

“The Prices? No. I don’t believe 
I do—I don’t think I ever heard of the 
Prices. You Gon’t mean the Pearsons? 
I know them very well.” 

“No, I don’t know the Pearsons. The 
Prices live just near the reservoir.” 

“No, then I'm sure I don't know 
them. The Pearsons live close to the 
college.” 

“Close to the college? 
William Kenncdys?” 

This is the way the conversation 
goes for ten minutes. Both Mr. Sedley 
and Miss Smiles are getting desperate. 
Their faces are fixed. Their sentences 
are recuced to— 

“Do you know the Petersons?” 

“No. Do you know the Applebys?” 

“No. Do you know the Willie John- 
sons?” 

“No.” 

Then at last comes a rift in the 
clouds. One of them happens to men- 
tion Beverly Dixon. The other is able 
to cry exultinzly— 

“Beverly Dixon? Oh, yes. rather. 
At least, I don’t Know him, but I used 
often to hear the Applebys speak of 
him.” 


Is it near the 


Ard the other exclaims with equal 
delight—"I don’t know him very well 
either, but I used to hear the Willie 
Johnsons talk about him all the time.” 

They are saved. Half an hour later 
the are still standing there talking of 
Beverly Dixon. 

An equally successful type of conver- 
sation, oiten overheard at receptions, 
is one in which one of the two parties 
is too surly, too stupid, or too self-im- 
portant, and too rich to talk, and the 
other labors in vain. 

Mr. Grunt, capitalist, is approached 
by a willowy lady. 

“Oh, Mr. Grunt,” she is saying, “how 
interesting it must be to be in your 
place. Our hostess was just telling 
me that you own practically all the 
shoe-making machinery factories east 
of Pennsylvania.” 

“Honk,” says Mr. Grunt. 

“Shoe-making machinery 
absolutely fascinating, is it not? 

“Honk,” says Mr. Grunt. 

“T should love so much to see one of 
your factories. They must be so in- 
teresting.” 

“Honk,” says Mr. Grunt. 

Then he turns away. Into his little 
piggy eyes has come a fear that the 
lady is goiag to ask him to subscribe 
for something, or Wants his name on 
a board of directors. So he leaves her. 
Yet if he had known it she is probably 
as rich as he, or richer, and hasn’t the 
faintest interest in his factories, and 
never intends to go near one. Oniy 
she is fit to move and converse in po- 
lite society and Mr, Grunt is not. 
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Light Meat or Dark 


Condensed from Scribner’s Magazine 


Anonymous 


ARVING at table is one of the 
most characteristic things that a 
man can do. 


The situation is a test not only of 
the man but also of his relations with 
his wife. When a married couple feel 
equally responsible for an act at 
which only one of then can officiate, 
they are tempted to exchange re- 
marks. The most tactful wife yields 
sometimes to the impulse to do a lit- 
tle coaching from the side-lines, and 
many husbands have been known to 
respond with a few well-chosen words 
about the knife. This happens some- 
times even when the husband is an art- 
ist at his work, for the ideals of two 
artists will occasionally conflict. And 


even the model wife who ignores the 
carving and engages the guests in con- 


versation until the worst is over will 
at times find herself clutching the 
tablecloth or holding her breath at 
critical points—when the drumstick 
is being detached from the second 
joint, for instance, or when the knife 
hovers over the guest’s portion of the 
steak. 


In fact, you have not taken the com- 
plete measure of a man until you have 
seen him carve both steak and fowl. 
The chicken calls for a sense of struc- 
ture, a versatile skill in maneuvering 
for position, and the delicate wrist of 
a violinist. But your true porter- 
house calls for shrewd judgment and 
clear-cut decisions, with no half-way 
measures or reconsiderations at all. 
With the chicken, you can modify, 
slice, combine, arrange to best advan- 
tage on the plate. With the steak you 
work in the flat and in one color; ev- 
ery stroke must count. There are 
men who would rather parcel out the 
Balkans than carve a steak. 

Great artists in carving are of sev- 
eral classes: those who stand up to 
their task and those who remain seat- 
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ed; those who talk and those who do 
net. I recall one noble old aristocrat 
who had the eye of a connoisseur and 
the suavity of an Italian grandee, who 
stood above the great turkey that he 
had to carve, and this was his mono- 
logue: “Now, we cut off his leg... 
Now, we take his wing! ... And now, 
we slice him!” 


To my mind, this conversation is 
about the only sort in which the ar- 
tistic carver can afford to indulge. The 
nervous amateur thinks it necessary 
to keep up a run of wise comment on 
the topics of the day to show that he 
is at ease—or perhaps he does it as 
the magician talks when he puts the 
rabbits into the hat—to distract the 
spectators’ attention from his minor 
tactics. But he might as well learn 
that he cannot distract us. The mat- 
ter is too close to our hearts. It is 
natural to watch the carving intently, 
not necessarily with an eye to our in- 
terests, but because for the time being 
the platter is the dramatic focus of 
the group. Action, especially in a 
matter demanding skill, irresistibly 
holds the cye. The well-bred guest 
chats along on one thing or another, 
but his eye strays absently toward the 
roast. 


This is very hard upon the newly- 
married husband. Spectators add im- 
mensely to his difficulties. Some years 
ago one such bridegroom was about to 
earve a chicken for his bride and her 
one guest—myself. While we were 
setting the table, we expressed the be- 
lief that we should have compulsory 
culinary training for all boys, so that 
they, when married, would know how 
to perform the man’s part of the 
household affairs, carving gracefully 
at their own tables the food that their 
wives so carefully prepare. Carving, 
we said, was not an instinct, but a 
craft—the bridegroom meanwhile lis- 
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tening intently from his post on the 
kitchen table. 

As we sat at soup, the young hus- 
band became more and more uneasy, 
and when the chieken made its appear- 
ance, he leaned back with beads of 
perspiration on his brow. “After all 
this,” said he, “I hope nobody expects 
me to carve that chicken. I'll just 
pass it around, and you girls chip off 
what you like.” 

The central difficulty in carving, 
however, is found not so much in the 
actual chipping as in the tactful dis- 
tribution of choice parts. This matter 
is complicated by the fact that un- 
selfish people will lie about their pref- 
erences; polite people will refuse to 
express them; and critical people will 
expect you to remember them. Even 
the expert carver, therefore, looks 
with favor upon those convenient 
meats in individual units—croquets, 
cutlets, chops, sausages; here the only 
choice is between brown and not so 
brown, large ani small. Most any 
man can count chops and divide by 
the number of guests. 

When the company is small and the 
platter of steak just adequate, how- 
ever, there really is cause for anxiety. 
Some carvers begin cautiously serv- 
ing small helpings at first until they 
are sure they are safe, and then gradu- 
ally becoming more lavish. Others be- 
gin recklessly, and have to retrench 
suddenly toward the end. A group of 
college students once made an elabor- 
ate study of this matter. The gbject 
was to locate the seat at any table 
of fourteen where one could cecunt on 
the most even diet, the golden mean 


between feast and famine, irrespective 
of which member of the faculty chanc- 
ed to serve. The conclusion reached 
after weeks of minute toil was that the 
best seat at a table of fourteen—the 
one where you can count on the least 
fluctuation and the largest security— 
is the fifth seat from the server, left. 
If conservation was the slogan at the 
outset, the plentiful supply on the 
platter has by this time begun to tell 
on the mind of the carver, and things 
are looking up. If the first helpings 
were extravagant, there has still not 
been quite time to feel the real pinch 
of want. This was found also to ap- 
ply to mashed potato. 

The most helpless amateur takes on 
cheer when he comes to his own serv- 
ing. Watch him as he settles himself 
more comfortably, draws up the plat- 
ter at a better angle. It is here that 
he does his prize carving—not con- 
sciously, not at all selfishly, but be- 
cause he now feels sure. He has 
something to go by. He knows what 
he wants. 

After all, carving is not an infallible 
test of man. Some of the most uncer- 
tain carvers in the world are great and 
good men, of high standing, and re- 
vered by a family who must neverthe- 
less shiver for the fate of the table 
linen when the sirloin steak comes on. 
But the fact remains that the man 
who oan serve equitably, neatly, and 
with discrimination, has nearly al- 
ways a balanced brain and a reliable 
selfcommand. In an army test he 
would stand high. He is your genu- 
ine “officer material.” And he is very 
scarce, 
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What Makes People Laugh? 


Condensed from The World’s Work 


Charlie 


HERE is nothing more mys- 
terious about my comicality on 
the screen than there is about 
Harry Lauder’s way of getting his 
public to laugh. You'll find that both 
of us know a few simple truths about 
human nature, and we make use of 
them in our jobs. And when all is 
said and done, the foundation of all 
success is only a knowledge of human 
nature. 
“low, for example, what I rely on 
“re than anything else is bringing 
.2 public before someone who is in a 
idiculous and embarrassing position. 


Thus, the mere fact of a hat being 
blown away isn’t funny in_ itself. 
What is, is to see its owner running 
after it, with his hair blown about and 
his coat tails flying. Placed in a 


ridiculous and embarrassing position, 
the human being becomes a cause of 


laughter to his fellow-creatures. 
Every comic situation is based on that. 
And comic films had immediate suc- 
cess because most of them showed 
policemen falling down drainholes, 
stumbling into whitewash pails, fall- 
ing out of carts, etc. Here are people 
who stand for the dignity of power, 
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often deeply imbued with this idea, 
and the sight of their mishaps is twice 
as funny as if only ordinary citizens 
were made to suffer. 


And still funnier is the person in a 
ludicrous position who, in spite of it, 
refuses to admit that anything out of 
the ordinary is happening, and is ob- 
stinate in preserving his dignity. 

That is why all my fiims rest on the 
idea of getting myself into awkward 
situations, so as to give me the chance 
of being desperately serious in my at- 
tempts to look like a very normal little 
gentleman. That is why my chief 
concern, no matter how painful the 
position I get myself into, is always 
to pick up my little cane at once, and 
put my hat straight and adjust my 
necktie. I do not try only to get my- 
self into these embarrassing positions, 
- I count on putting others also into 
them. 


In one picture I was on a balcony 
eating an ice with a young lady. On 
the floor beneath was a stout, respect- 
able, well-dressed lady at a_ table. 
While eating my ice, I spilled a spoon- 
ful which fell down the lady’s neck. 
The first laugh is caused by my own 
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embarrassment, the second, and much 
the greater, comes from the arrival of 
the ice on the lady’s neck. One singie 
action has made two people ridiculous. 
Two traits of human nature are in- 
volved in this. The public takes plca:- 
ure in seeing richness and luxury in 
distress; also, the public tends to fecl 
in itself the same emotions as the 
actor on the stage or the screen. 
Knowing that the ice is cold, tlie pub- 
lic shivers. Most people are rather 
pleased when they see rich folks hav- 
ing the worst time. This comes from 
the fact that nine out of ten human 
beings are poor and inwardly jealous 
of the riches of the tenth. Now if I 
had made my ice fall down the neck 
of some poor housewife, there would 
have been a burst of sympathy in- 
stead of laughter for the woman. 
Moreover, the incident wouldn’t have 
been funny because the housewife 
would have no dignity to lose. 
Another human trait I often make 
use of is the general tendency of peo- 
ple to like contrast and surprise. The 
public likes to laugh and cry, all in a 
few minutes. For the public contrast 
makes for interest. In one film I am 
seen in a sixty-acre field, taking a 
seed from my pocket and planting it 
by making a hole with my finger. If 


I am chased by a policeman I always 
make him a heavy, clumsy fellow, 
while I, dodging between his legs, 
Ss em as neat as an acrobat. 

It is lucky tor me that I am small. 
Everyone knows that the persecuted 
little individual has always the sym- 
pathy of the crowd. I emphasize my 
weakness by taking a frightened air. 

Alongside contrast I put surprise. 
If I feel convinced that the public are 
expecting me to proceed along the 
street on foot, I jump into a cab. In 
one picture I am seen leaning over the 
side of a ship. When I straighten my- 
self I pull up a fish on the end of a 
line—instead of being sea-sick I only 
have been fishing. It is a perfect sur- 
prise and rouses great laughter. 

There is a danger—the desire to be 
too funny. At some plays and films 
the audience laughs so much that they 
get completely exhausted. I prefer to 
scatter the laughter here and there. 

I could kill laughter more easily by 
exaggeration than in any other way. 
If I overdid my peculiar walk, if I 
were too brutal in knocking someone 
over. if I chanced on any excess, it 
would spoil the film. I prefer a thou- 
sand times to get a laugh by an intel- 
ligent act than by anything brutal or 
banal. 
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EARNEST ELMO CALKINS (p. 709) is the senior partner of a prominent advertising 
concern, 


JOHN WALKER HARRINGTON (p. 711) has had a varied and distinguished career. 
Long a newspaper man, he has also written juvenile books, not to mention essays On Art, 
written by way of recreation and ranging from Rare Old Lacquers of Persia to American 
Furniture of Today. Of his experiences on Ellis Island he writes: “I was a ship news 
reporter. I had the run of the Island, saw millions of immigrants arrive, and wrote hun- 
dreds of ‘stories’ of their romances, their woes, and later of their successes. Lately, for 
The Forum, I revisited the Island and made a thorough investigation of conditions just as 
though it were all new to me.” As Sunday Editor of the Herald, he is said to have 
incurred the enmity of the press room by increasing the circulation 25,000 in three months 
and necessitating extra crews. 


VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON (p. 713) has spent ten winters within the Arctic Circle, 
and has received the highest gold medals from the leading geographical societies of the 
United States and Europe for his discoveries and scientific writings. 

BRANDER MATHEWS (p. 717), novelist, essayist, critic, dramatist, and poet, has 
been Prefessor of Dramatic Literature at Columbia University since 1900. 


STUART CHASE (pp. 719, 755) has been busy at industrial research of one sort or 
another since 1917—with the Federal Trade Commission, the Food Administration, the Tech- 
nical Alliance and now the Labor Bureau; he is the author of The Tragedy of Waste. 

THOMAS T. READ (p. 721) is a supervising mining engineer. 

W. H. HUDSON (p. 723), who died in England in 1922, “had a sense equally for wild 
adventures at the ends of the earth and for the peace of the fields at home. He went his 
way without expectations. meeting now a quaint child, now a dog with some peculiar 
habit, now a bird with a cry he had not heard before or a flower of a fresh color, anc 
setting down his observations with a lucidity which cannot be taught or imitated for the 
reason that it springs from the character of the observer. He was, with W. H. Davies, the 


aoe artless writer of his time, and one of the least likely to seem soon archiac.’’—'lhe 
ation. 


FELIPE BARREDA (p. 725), as Professor of Pan-American History in the University 
of San Marcos, Lima, Peru, has been a close student of the Monroe Doctrine? 

HORACE J. HUBBELL (p. 729) is a newspaper man of long service. He represented 
the news agency he describes in various parts of Europe. 

FRANK ALLAN WHITE (p. 737) is an Indianapolis newspaper man. During the past 
~ months he has been in the news service of the American Legion, France Convention 

ivision. 

FRANK R. KENT (p. 749) well-known political writer, is vice-president of the Bal- 
timore Sun. 

FREDERIC DAMRAU (p. 751) is a Brooklyn physician. He graduated from Long 
Island College Hospital in 1913 at the age of 21 and was licensed to practise medicine at 
the same time. He has specialized in nervous and mental diseases and is an examiner in 
lunacy in New York State. 

W. E. WOODWARD (p. 759), the author of George Washington—The Image and the 
Man and of three novels, in order to write left off being a banker. 


STEPHEN LEACOCK (p. 763) is both a humorist (probably the best known on the 


American continent) and a Professor of Political Economy in McGill University at 
Montreal. 





I have never seen or heard anything said concerning the Di- 
gest that in any way exaggerated, or even did justice to the 
value of the publication. It is the best thing of its kind that 
has ever come from the press.—Rev. F. W. Emerson, 1107 17th 
St., Santa Monica, Cal, 


I thought I could get along without it, but I find I cannot.— 
B. H. Taylor, Pastor First Baptist Church, Caro, Mich. 


I want you to know that I think the Digest the finest thing 
offered to a busy pastor.—Rev. Lloyd L. Roach, Muskogee, Mich. 


It is a monthly pocketful of all the best and most interesting 
in the current periodicals—Harry Hapgood, Boston, Mass. 
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